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RINGUET 


The Heritage 


The man stopped for a minute at the cross-roads in obvious embar- 
rassment. He had to make a choice: to go right ahead along the 
highway and eventually get lost in the bush that was shimmering 
on the horizon in the heat of the day, or to turn to the left along the 
dusty road that wound around several hillocks where the land had 
been cleared and seemed to come to an end at the foot of a slope, 
crowned by a tuft of pine-trees sleeping in the sun. There was also, 
on the right hand guarding the cross-roads, a low house behind 
a row of maples, with one wall blistered all over with gaudy 
advertisements. 

The man chose to climb the slope where there was welcome 
shade under the network of branches. He took it on an angle with a 
heavy tired lope; passing over the carpet of pine-needles, he came 
to a sandy rise beyond which the ground fell away. 

His new suit and bright-coloured shirt revealed a good carriage 
and square shoulders. Outlined against the sky they looked a little 
like a strong wooden yoke made to carry burdens. He had set his 
pack down on the ground. 

Under his eyes the landscape unfolded; perhaps in front of him 
was the very land he was looking for. Now that he had stopped, the 
shadow and the cool spring wind brought some relief, for the climb 
had made the sudden heat almost unbearable. 

The land lay before him in long undulating folds. It fell away in 
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a sharp descent; then after a few small valleys it took a plunge into 
a deep gorge, and up again on the other side; beyond, fold after fold, 
mounting and green, it rose until the last hill was too high for him 
to see over. He would have had to go far to the right to do that. 

At the cross-roads, down below, a cock in the barnyard began to 
sing out at the top of his voice, a triumphant song of satisfied love, 
a resounding song that poured his joy over his whole world, the 
earth, the sunlight, the spring day. For a moment it filled the wide | 
countryside, then stopped, as if astonished at having accomplished 
nothing. For peace returned at once, unconquered, majestic, and | 
final. The rustle in the branches, in the light breath that touched 
only the very tops of the pines, right up in the sky, seemed but a | 
part of this silence. 

On the veranda of the house a woman in a smock appeared for | 
a moment; then almost at once she was joined by a man. Shading | 
their eyes, they watched the man standing up on the little hill, filling 
the landscape with his unaccustomed presence. Then they dis- | 
appeared. 

Moving along the rise a little, the traveller noticed something: a 
grey bridge crossing the gorge. The river was certainly there. He | 
picked up his pack and went down the hill. Before entering the | 
store, he hesitated for a while; then, shrugging his shoulders, he | 
pushed the door open. The woman in the smock slipped behind the | 
greasy counter where a few candies and packets of chewing tobacco | 
were offered for sale in a glass case. 

‘Can you tell me if the property of the late Baptiste Langelier is | 
anywhere near here?’ | 

‘What?’ 

‘They told me that the land belonging to the late Baptiste Langelier | 
was somewhere around here.’ 

‘Oh. Baptiste Langelier’s land.’ 

‘Ya, Baptiste Langelier’s land.’ 

He had repeated what they said mechanically, like a man used to | 
the ways of these simple folk. 

‘Well,’ she continued, ‘it’s Baptiste Langelier’s land you want to | 
know about?’ | 

He did not reply. 

The woman disappeared behind a blanket heavy with dust hengil 


ing like a curtain over a doorway. After a minute a man came out. 
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He looked at the stranger with an inquiring air. 

The latter repeated again without any trace of impatience: 

‘| want to know where Baptiste Langelier’s land is.’ 

‘Baptiste Langelier? But he’s dead. He’s been dead some time.’ 

Yes, I know. But his land?’ 

‘All right, I'll tell you. Take the road on the left at the bottom of 
the hill. It’s quite easy to find. It’s the third place after the fork in 
the road.’ 

‘Fine. Thanks very much.’ 

When he was away down the road, the man and the woman were 
still at the window behind the curtain. 

‘Perhaps it’s really him,’ said the woman. 

‘Looks like it is,’ replied the man. 


It was him all right. 

When old Baptiste Langelier died suddenly, in February, everyone 
had been wondering who would inherit his property, for he was a 
bachelor and had no relatives, as far as they knew, either in the 
township or farther afield. For some time no-one had heard a word. 
Then somebody from Saint-Alphonse turned up who had seen the 
heir; and the news came that there actually was an heir, a city fellow 
called Langelier too. A cousin, perhaps. 

Better than that! Little by little the story came out: this new 
fellow was the old man’s son, sure enough. But the old man had 
never been married, they whispered. The son of a woman Baptiste 
had married twenty-five years before, other people stated quite defi- 
nitely. They even went into details: she was a Montreal woman, 
and he had only lived with her a few weeks while he was working 
on munitions in 1916. The only fact that everyone agreed on was 
that the child had been brought up by the nuns as if he were an 
orphan or a bastard. 

Whatever was the truth of it, Albert Langelier moved in. He took 
possession of the house; he had the key. He took possession of the 
farm-buildings, sure of himself, as owner of the property. He took 
possession of the farm as if he did not understand anything about 
it at all, with a hesitating, uncertain air. And the very first day he 
flung open all the windows, even in the parlour. 

For a few days, the neighbours were worried and friendly. After 
all! Seeing that the house was empty, they had made a point of going 
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and having a look at it at night, and if old Langelier had returned 
he would have had to look a long time for a number of things that 
were certainly not in their usual places. 

For some time the Vadenais never dared to use their tobacco 
cutter, and Ma Caron, the woman in the corner house, kept the big 
soap-kettle hidden in the cellar. 

Another neighbour, Langlois, arrived with a broad grin, bringing | 
back the manure-spreader; he had been keeping it in his barn in 
case it should get stolen. 

In the same way an old horse came back, also two cows and a Pig 
which thoughtful souls had sheltered so that they would not die of | 
cold and hunger. That had cost them something in feed. The new. | 
comer frowned, but he never argued; he paid up. It seemed a bit ' 
queer to him. | 

As for the chickens, they must have been eaten by foxes for no 


body could tell what had become of them. 


At Grands-Pins the land is poor and no good for ordinary farm 
ing, so for a long time it was almost abandoned. It was only when | 
they began to plant tobacco that people came and settled there, | 
people as poor as the land itself. In hardship and poverty at first, 
and then a little more easily, tobacco-growing will keep families | 
alive even at Grands-Pins. 

Old Langelier had been one of the first to try it. As he was no 
longer young and expected only a few years of peace as the reward 
of his toil, he had not had to spend a great deal. He had built quite 
a good dryer, the usual square building with two ovens heated from 
outside. He contented himself with a few thousand seedlings which 
he had grown from seed indoors on his old iron stove during the 
dead days of February. But when the time came to set them out he 
had paid a neighbour’s boy or a passing labourer for a few days 
work. He did the same in the busy cutting season. 

He was proud of his tobacco, a strain he had preserved for years. 
Jealously he collected his seeds. Like everyone else, he covered seven 
or eight plants and let them come to maturity tied up in paper bags. But 
he had his own ideas. For instance he would never gather the seeds 
except when there was an east wind. . 

In the kitchen Albert Langelier found the long boxes for the seed- 
lings, but they were all dead. There was nothing left but dusty 
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THE HERITAGE 


wdered earth, dead earth, with a few withered threads—all that 
was left of the old man’s famous strain. 

Winter had rusted the stove, and around it were lying a lot of 
empty cans; he gave them a kick and brought in his own cans, full 
ones. 

Coming in at the back door, the usual entrance, you went through 
the kitchen into a sort of parlour with nothing in it but two horse- 
hair chairs that were losing their stuffing and a rickety sideboard. 
An old calendar on the wall still showed the February page, the one 
the old man had been unable to tear off. 

Of the two bedrooms upstairs, Albert chose the smaller where it 
was not so dark. The old man must have slept there, for on the bed 
there was a crumpled sheet and, dragging on the floor in the dust, 
a dirty blanket. The newcomer thought he might feel more at home 
in this room where evidently someone had lived before him. 

Absent-mindedly he rummaged through the furniture, opening the 
dresser drawers one by one. A big pine cupboard occupied all one 
wall. He glanced in it: a broken glass, a crust of mouldy bread, and 
under the cobwebs in the corner, an old number of the People’s 
Almanac. There was a bit of rag too with which he wiped the 
shelves before stowing his gear away. Then he saw sticking out of 
a crack a piece of paper. He took it out and began to read it. It was 
a fragment of a letter: 

‘.. . at Montreal, I couldn't see you. I was staying with friends. 
But I would have liked to, because I needed to see you. I should 
have listened to you and done like Violette, instead of going off like 
that. But if you will keep your promise, it'll be all right. I have been 
to the Sisters to see...’ 

The letter was torn here: 

‘not too bad. But I managed to buy... 

‘pants, andacap... 

‘make sense...’ 

He looked at the back, but the damp had made the ink run and 
he could not make out the words. 

Sitting on the foot of the bed with the letter in his hands he read 
it again and began to wonder. Was it talking about him, of the child 
he had been, the poor child, shut up in an orphanage, the only place 
he could remember from his childhood? 


He could not recall ever having seen his mother; and the Sisters 
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had made a point of telling him that she had made no provision for | 


him, that the convent got nothing from anyone to pay for his keep, 
He glanced at the paper again, then threw it on the ground jn 


the bachelor’s careless way. But no, he must not do that, for this | 


was his house. His house. He slipped the paper into his shirt-pocket, | 


What was the good of wondering? Why call up ghosts from the 
past when he would never even know their faces? Just before, he had 
instinctively looked for some photograph on the parlour walls that 
might show him his father’s features. From this father he had re 
ceived only two gifts, but they were remarkable ones: first life itself, 
but a life that no-one welcomed. As soon as he had realized this, it 
had hurt him, hurt him so much that he had never started a life of 
his own, a real life, the product of his own hands, faltering at first 
perhaps, but gaining confidence and going ahead. The second gift 
was this unexpected heritage. At first he had refused to believe in 
it, so convinced was he of his own incurable bad luck. He heard of 
it in the middle of the off-season when he was out of work, waiting 
for the ice to go out and navigation to start so that he could go back 
to his job as a longshoreman. Every year was the same: he would 
earn big wages in the summer but spend them all as he got them, 
every fall would find him gazing out at the last liner going down 
the river before the freeze-up, and all he would have in his pocket 
would be his last week’s pay. 

When he inherited eight hundred dollars in a lump sum in the 
month of March, he thought he was a rich man; he had also been 
left a farm somewhere, at Grands-Pins, away at the back of beyond. 
That was the silly part of it. He would certainly never see that 
farm. 

In a day or two he had gone through a hundred dollars and never 
regretted it. It was a wonderful noisy celebration, and the memory 
of it would last him the rest of his life. Then a friend offered him a 
chance to go in with him and another man in a bootlegging venture 
where all they needed was a bit of capital to buy their raw materials. 
After that there would be big money to burn. A piece of cake! 

The very minute they began to make a bit, the police came down 
on them and their distiller was caught in the act. 

Then Albert thought of the farm at Grands-Pins. It was so far off. 
Nobody would ever find him there, at the world’s end. He would 
take refuge there from the police. 
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All he had to do was to live, to earn his living, like everyone else. 
That should not be so difficult; and since these country folk made 
a go of it, surely he could do as much, a bright town boy like him. 
‘Nobody's fool,’ they called him. In this way his father, whom he 
had never known, had become a sort of Providence to him, inter- 
vening in the nick of time, to be regarded henceforward with almost 
religious gratitude. 

Also he still felt he was well-off. 

Of his inheritance he had nearly three hundred dollars left, which 
he had not had time to gamble away or squander. He had never had 
so much money all at once; he often touched his belt where his little 
roll of bills made a comforting lump. 

His confidence failed him, however, in these unfamiliar fields. 
There was something sly about the land that muffled his footsteps; 
something mysterious in the bush that shrouded the river; something 
disturbing in the space all around that seemed to leave him isolated. 
To regain confidence, he endeavoured to work his land, the most 
tangible part of his property. 

He bought seedlings from the neighbours and listened to their 
lengthy explanations with the expression of a man who knows more 
than he seems to. On the third day he was out in the fields with the 
horse harnessed up when he glanced back towards the house and 
saw someone looking in his direction. For a moment his heart was 
in his mouth. But no, it was all right; it was only a woman. A 
woman? 

‘Hil’ she called. 

‘Hi!’ he replied. 

He stopped the horse and climbed up towards the house while 
the woman came slowly down to meet him. She waited, leaning on 
the fence. 

‘Good day. I’m Butch.’ 

‘Good day.’ 

‘I came to tell you that when the old man was alive I used to 
clean up for him every morning.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

‘Ya, I did up the house for him. Swept the place, washed the 
dishes, did the washing. He used to give me two dollars a month.’ 

‘All right.’ 

Puzzled, Albert looked at Butch. 
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For him there were only two varieties: tarts and good women, 
The first class wore silk stockings and lipstick and advertised their 
curves; you could pick them up; they knew the answers and could 
laugh and chatter and join in a rowdy good time on pay-days. Bu 
good women were devoted to their homes, their children, their house 
keeping, their husbands; they only went out on Sundays, to church; | 
they never drank liquor. 

This was a very simple classification. But the girl in front of him 
did not fall into either class. She had the youth and the smiling face | 
of the first class, and her figure was slimmer than country folk like | 
to see as a rule. But her lips were unpainted, and looked pale; her | 
hair was left as Nature made it and her legs were covered with com | 
mon cotton stockings. . 

‘Who did you say you were?” 

‘I told you. I’m Butch.’ 

‘Butch what?’ 

She looked at him in surprise. Wasn’t Butch enough? 

‘I live at the Vaillancourt’s, the third house down there, the green 
house.’ 

‘Then Vaillancourt is your—’ 

‘No. He’s no relation. They took me in when I was little.’ 

‘Your parents, where did they come from?” 

‘My parents?” 

She shrugged her shoulders in astonishment. It was so long since 
anyone had asked her such a question. 

‘I just live with the Vaillancourts. My name’s Saint-Ange. Marie 
Saint-Ange. But they all call me Butch.’ 

‘All right. Now listen, Marie. If you'll do the same for me as you 
did for the old man, I'll give you your two dollars a month. Perhaps 
more. You don’t look too bad. You know your work.’ 

‘Sure I do.’ 

‘And then maybe you know something about tobacco.’ 

He was really teasing her, but she replied quite seriously: ‘Sure 
I know all about tobacco. It’s all that we grow hereabouts. I always 
help, especially at planting time.’ 

She had evidently not understood his insinuation. After all, he 
told himself, she’s only a country girl. 

He had been there a week when he had a visit from an agent 
selling farm-machinery, a big man with glasses. He seemed dull on 
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first acquaintance, but he was actually a very keen business man. 

He was used to dealing with country folk and had adapted himself 
to their ways. He spoke their language and understood their doubts. 
He would never have tried to dazzle them with a line that would 
only have made them suspicious. He was particularly careful never 
to mention money until the last moment, after he had examined— 
or pretended to examine—the land, the machinery, the tobacco seed- 
lings. 

Put this time he knew he had a different sort of customer to deal 
with. Above all he had smelled out a very rare thing: cash in the 
hand; and rarer still, cash ready to change hands. 

Together they had checked what remained of Baptiste’s gear: the 
old manure-spreader and an old-fashioned planter. 

‘It's unbelievable,’ repeated the agent. ‘It’s unbelievable that old 
Langelier could have grown such good tobacco with old stuff like 
that, just a lot of old junk. The whole lot’s hardly worth anything. 
Every year when I came in this direction I used to call and see him. 
He was a fine old fellow, a real good old Canadian type—but old- 
fashioned, you know, very old-fashioned. I was sorry for him.’ 

‘Sure thing. You were sorry you couldn't sell him.’ 

‘Well, after all, that’s my job. But there was something else.’ 

He looked mysterious, and stared around as if every plant had 
grown ears. Yet the highway was deserted; the only living things 
in all the countryside were the busy black starlings over the fields; 
the air was full of the strange heaviness that comes in spring from 
the pregnant earth and acts like a tonic on the farmer’s muscles. 

‘Sure, there was something else. Do you know that the people here 
were always jealous of old Langelier?’ 

‘Jealous? Why would they be? He never did anybody any harm, 
I shouldn’t think.’ 

‘Lord no. But I was going to tell you. Old Langelier’s tobacco, 
his own tobacco, was not ordinary stuff. I’ve been around tobacco- 
farms for twenty years and I’ve seen a lot of tobacco, good and not 
so good: big red and little red and little blue; comstock and can- 
nelle. But never tobacco like old Langelier’s. . . .’ 

He gave a whistle between his dingy teeth. 

‘He got a good price for it?’ asked Albert. 

‘My boy, you've hit the nail on the head. If the old man had 


wanted, he could have been rich in a few years, but he wouldn't 
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change his ways. He stuck with his old machinery. You should ha, # 
seen his cutter, for example. It tore up the plants, it was just a crime 


u 
It just spoiled them for sale. But he did leave you something, didn i 
he? Something good . . . ?” of v 
He lowered his voice to a thrilling whisper. ishe 
‘,.. the seed . . . of his own tobacco.’ clea 


By now they had come to the end of the field where the slope fel} 
sharply away among the wild raspberry-bushes and the tiger-lilig) com 
by the stream until it came right down to the river. Las 

‘If you want to make some money, and I mean big money, you'y)  ‘ 
got to have good tools. You know that. You come from the city. Th) § 
big manufacturers are the ones who've got the best tools, the neweg/, got 
machines, aren’t they? Whatever they cost they save you money, if‘ 
only in saving time—they pay for themselves.’ sin 

In short he talked Albert into buying all he needed in moden/ hai 
machinery. The terms were easy: a hundred dollars cash and the 
balance later. = 

The seedlings were coming along well. On the agent’s advice, and) sor 
because he was handy with tools, he had made a hot-bed. He spem) 
happy days there in the warm spring sun, and felt himself unfold) by 
ing like the tender shoots of his seedlings. He marvelled at them a) be: 
they grew, as he watched the tiny green dots swelling, scarcely able) inj 
to believe that they would turn into leaves, broad leaves spreading) pu 
like a generous hand. | en 

Sometimes when he was up on the hillside mending his fences) an 
along the slope by the black fir-trees, he would raise his head and see I sc: 
a big dark cloud on the horizon. Then he would rush home to the) w: 
hot-bed and lift the frame to give the seedlings air, terrified that they) 
might be stifling before the storm. | 

He was still a city man and there were some things he could not} 
get over. One was his continual astonishment when faced by/ 
Nature’s little tricks both beneficial and dangerous: the obstinate] 
warfare of the weeds; the storms, where the drumroll of the thunder! 
drowned out the voice of the wind; the hail, whose sharp crackle he} 
learned to dislike when he realized the danger it could be to future 
harvests. The other thing that was new to him was his conception}, 
of the immensity of the land where his shadow covered only an 
infinitely small part, even when the setting sun lengthened it and) p 
made it a flat black giant on the ground. 


« * 
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He had kept the city man’s habit of late rising. Of course he was 
up by six o'clock, but every time it was a new sensation to find 
himself about at such an hour, and especially to feel so free, so full 
of vigour and get-up-and-go. On the other hand he was always aston- 


| ished to see his neighbours already at work before him in the soft 
| clear light of the morning. 


About nine o'clock Butch would come along. He was eager for 


| company so he used to watch for her coming and go up to the house 


as soon as she went in. 
‘Say, Marie, have you seen my spade?’ 
She would jump when she heard the name she had almost for- 


gotten, which he insisted on using. 


‘Now don’t tell me you've forgotten something else. In any case, 


> since you're here, d’ya want me to make you some coffee? Did you 


| have any breakfast?’ 


‘| had something this morning.’ 

‘All right. You come back in a minute or two and I'll give you 
something hot.’ 

She began to suspect that all this forgetfulness was really inspired 


_ by hunger. What surprised her even more was that he was so well- 
» behaved, not bold at all. She started every time he appeared, imagin- 
| ing that she would feel two arms around her waist and have to 


ing’ put up a little self-defence. After all, the old fellow had been bad 


enough! But no. Monsieur Albert, as she still called him to the great 


_ amusement of the neighbours, had something else on his mind. He 


scarcely even called to her to say ‘Good-night’ when his day’s work 
was over and he was sitting on the verandah, smoking his pipe and 
playing with his dog. For he had adopted a dog. And what a dog! 

He had found it one morning at the door, panting, filthy, full of 
fleas. And simply reeking of skunk as a final touch. Where had he 
come from? Probably from a long way off. It was easy to reconstruct 
the ‘tragedy’. He must have chased one of these evil-smelling crea- 
tures and met the usual defence. One jet and the dog had fled away 
like a crazy thing, suffocating, seeking to rid himself of the intoler- 
able stink clinging to his coat; rolling in the mud, dashing into 
the water, and never escaping from the shameful smell. 

Albert had to chase him away, the odour was so appalling. The 
poor beast took refuge in the ravine, by the stream, spending hours 
in a pool trying to get clean and always returning to the house. So 
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in the end they fed him, and at last accepted him. 

The man, who had never had anything to do with animals, gy 
on with this one, which seemed so strange to him that he tried 
explain it to Butch, the only person he ever had a chance to talk to 

‘The country’s funny, all the same. Yes, it’s queer how peopl} 
can change.’ 

‘Sure, you can’t be the same on the land as you are in the city,’ 

‘You said it. Who ever would have thought I’d have a dog. And! 
he’s not even a good-looking one.’ 

‘That's true. He’s not very good-looking.’ 

‘No, he’s not. But all the same, he’s not dumb. In the evening | 
when I sit and have a smoke on the verandah, I talk to him. People | 
need somebody to talk to.’ ' 


Butch was busy hanging out the washing which she had jus | 


finished bleaching; filling the line that stretched between the back | 
shed and a young willow-tree, bending over the old basket to picky 
up the clothes, then holding them at arm’s length like a flag while | 
she put in the clothes-pins she took from her apron pocket. : 

She was standing with the sun behind her outlining her silhouette | 
on the white sheet and making a halo of her hair stirring in the wind ! 
—a somewhat indiscreet sun, revealing her slender legs in her flimsy | 
skirts. 

Albert watched her for a minute, a wisecrack on his lips, but all 
he said was: ‘Yes sir. I talk to my dog. I tell him about the city and | 
I talk about myself too. I wouldn’t say he understands me, but he 
looks as if he does.’ 

‘It must be lonely sometimes, though, even now you've got him’ 

‘Sometimes, but I’m getting used to it.’ 

‘It’s no life for a man, alone on a farm like that.’ But she said that 
without any intention. 

‘Well, I’m not sure if I'll stay on the land. If things go all right | 
I guess I'll wait a bit and sell it when the time comes.’ 

‘Sell your land? Well, I suppose there are some people nowadays | 
who would sell their land.’ 


However he was beginning to adapt himself to his strange new | 
life. He found his greatest satisfaction in proving to these country | 
folk that a city fellow could farm. After all, he had got the salesman | 
to explain his machinery, and he remembered all he had said. On | 
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the few occasions when he had gone visiting he had listened to every 
word about the land or tobacco-growing or the next job to be done 


| on the farm. 


What gave him most pleasure was the very irregularity of his life. 
Sometimes he had a holiday because of the rain; sometimes he was 
forced to work from early morning until late at night, especially at 
transplanting time. Then it really was tough. 

He had hired one man, also Butch, for he knew she was strong 
and could stick at it; in fact she was one of the very few women in 


’ the district who could plant all day long with the men. 


He spent three anxious days in the driver's seat with his back up 


' against the water-tank warmed by the sun. Behind him, on two 


little seats, level with the earth, Jeremy Beland and Butch sat hold- 
ing the boxes of seedlings on their knees. The blades in front would 
open up the furrow; they would set out a seedling, and hold it barely 
a second; there would be a mouthful of water for it from the tank, 


and then the blades behind would cover the furrow. They had to 


work fast and it was a back-breaking job. But in this way they 


planted twelve hundred seedlings the first day, fourteen hundred 
the second, and six hundred the third day before the rain came. 

It had all been done so quickly. Yet he had felt strangely awk- 
ward. He had to keep his eyes on the horses so as to guide them 
straight ahead with the two planting behind. They were all keen 
workers and did not have much to say, but from the beginning, 
Jeremy let fall a few teasing remarks in his coarse but friendly way, 
and Butch had retorted without the slightest shyness. 

Then the sun climbed high in the sky, stupefying them with its 
burning breath. Their actions became mechanical. From time to 
time the planters stole a mouthful of water intended for the seed- 
lings and drank it from the palm of the hand with the sticky earth 
still clinging to it. 

They took time off at midday after their lunch down by the river 
which under the crushing noonday heat looked like a stream of 
molten tin. Albert suggested bathing, and the other man, who had 
at first refused, surprised at such an idea or perhaps intending to 
make up to Butch, finally followed him down to the waterside. They 
lipped into the stream among the reeds and the glassy light shone on 
their hard, tough, masculine bodies. As for Butch, she was sleeping 


» soundly. 
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But when the last day came, before the storm broke, it became 
very oppressive. They felt it blowing up and hurried with the plang 
ing. The sky was so heavy that the drops of sweat fell like rain in the 
furrow. And, doubtless spurred on by the electricity in the air 
Jeremy started teasing the girl again and touching her knees when. 
ever her hands were occupied. 

In front of them Albert’s back became strangely stiff and tense, 


Several days later he noticed a cut on Butch’s forehead. 

‘Say, Marie, have you been in a fight?” 

She went on working without a word. 

‘I bet you’ve been celebrating. What on earth’s that?’ 

‘It’s nothing,’ she said in a quiet grey voice. He felt that something 
queer was going on. 

‘Did you fall over something?’ 

This time she turned and looked straight at him with her big 
heavy eyes. 

‘No, I didn’t fall down. It was Jean-Jacques that did this to me! 

‘Jean-Jacques?’ 

‘Sure. One of the Vaillancourt boys, the one who’s about sixteen! 

‘What got into him? Is he crazy?’ 

‘We were wrestling around.’ 

‘Tell me about it.’ 


He insisted, more to keep up a conversation than out of curiosity, 


It came to him every now and then: he had need of human contack 


he was tired of being eternally alone with Nature’s chilly silence. 

‘So you were wrestling around,’ he repeated. ‘I think your Jean 
Jacques is an up-and-coming young fellow. You seem to like your 
boy-friends young.’ 

‘He’s not my boy-friend. He’s a bad lot. He chucked a cup at my 
head. He could have killed me.’ 

‘What had you been doing to him?’ 

‘He started it. I wouldn’t let him kiss me in the milk-house yester 
day, so he said some awful things to me. I never did anyone any 
harm. I don’t want anything, except to be left alone. To get his own 
back he said I had let the calf out into the tobacco on purpose. And 
when I said it was him who let it out, and that somebody else had 


seen him do it, he started pushing me around. And he called me 
names.’ 
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RINGUET 


‘What did he call you?’ 

She had never talked about herself like this; she had learned y, 
keep her troubles to herself, throwing them one by one into a grey 
heap in some dark corner of her memory, so dark that they cou 
not be seen or felt very often. Now Albert's questions opened up; 
window on this dark corner, and the whole heap of her trouble 
came into full view, welling up in her eyes and burning in her hear 

‘What did he say to you, Marie?” 

‘He called me such names. Said I was no good, that I didn’t hay| 
any parents.’ 

‘Oh. What did you say?” 

‘I never said anything.’ 


They stopped talking. Marie turned to the stove where the peas) 


were cooking for the soup. But he heard her give a little whimpe 
now and then. Ah this moment the dog woke up, stretched, an 
yawned, showing his bright pink tongue, his black palate, and hi 
gleaming white teeth. 

‘Come here, Patira.’ 

‘Why do you call him Patira?’ 

‘Why? I'll tell you, Marie. It’s a name | saw in a book.’ 

‘You’ve been reading a book?’ 


‘Yes. I found it on a bench somewhere. There was an unlucky} 


fellow in it, like me. He was called Patira. He was always in trouble 
That dog, when I found him, was all alone; no father or mother. 
I called him Patira.’ 

‘But this Patira’s different. He’s lucky enough now)’ 

‘Maybe. What do you think, fellow? Not bad just now, is it? I 
only it lasts. But if you’re anything like me, you'll have no luck « 


all.’ 


Marie looked at him and felt something stirring within her, some 


thing warm and gentle, a feeling of brotherhood. She patted the dog; 
head, and said: ‘Good dog.’ 


And now a long dry spell came down upon the earth. The sk 
was constant and cruel in its splendour. Every evening a giant su 
crashed down upon a horizon in flames that foretold another killin; 
day to follow. 


All day long thousands of crickets made one single shrill clamou} 
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THE HERITAGE 


that never stopped; it began in the morning and was never hushed 
until late at night, under the soft naked light of the stars. The heat, 
beating on the fields, bore down with all its enormous, invisible 
weight to crush the man’s feeble harvest. 

At first the streams went on running, with their careless, happy 
song, trusting that rain would soon come and fill up the rocky bed. 
Then their morning music grew fainter, until it was nothing but a 
murmur. Where there had been shallow pools, there were only 
scabrous patches that showed more cracks every day. 

At first the tobacco had flourished in the burning heat; the roots 
went deeper and deeper and still found the water in the subsoil. 
Then the heat dug into the sandy ground, drying it up a little more 
every day. The seedlings struggled, sending out their tiny rootlets, 
seeking the moisture that they felt was there. Soon there was nothing 
to find, nothing but a hard-baked crust crumbling gradually to dust. 

Then the stems weakened, and the leaves; their green had gone 
and their edges were curling. Every day they drooped a little more, 
weary, desperate, dying. 

At first the country folk had waited; then they fought back. Out 
in the fields at daybreak they filled their buckets at the river, and 
measured out a mouthful of water for each plant that vanished at 
once as if poured through a sieve. But the sun rose high in the sky 
and got ahead of them. No sooner had the water touched the soil 
than it straightway evaporated and rushed up towards the sun. The 
whole family kept at it in a feverish burst of speed; then, when high 
noon was unmistakably triumphant, the farmer would stand still 
in the middle of his field, raising his sweaty brow to the copper sky, 
scanning the weather, looking for the smallest breath of wind that 
might turn to the south-east. 

Sometimes the very air seemed thick, saturated with the moisture 
that the thirsty earth was craving; it steamed like a cauldron. One 
cloud appeared on the horizon, vague and small at first, but soon 
swallowing up the blue. Then the farmers came out of their houses, 
men, women, and children, gazing towards the promised storm, watch- 
ing it spreading its wings like some great bird in the sky, hoping it 
would alight on them and on their harvest. The rain-clouds would 
stream out on the horizon, but alas elsewhere, always elsewhere. At 
the last minute would come the saving rain, just when the dying 
earth expected no reprieve, a real downpour, but never at Grands- 
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Pins—away over at Saint-Sulpice where the land was not so poor 
and not in such desperate need. 

Albert gave up and enjoyed the pleasures of idleness. At first, like 
the rest, he had tried to save his crop, hauling to his fields under the 
hammer-blows of the sun the water that the heavens refused, but 
later he abandoned the effort. The neighbours had six, eight, ten in 
family; he was alone. 

More than that he was disillusioned, filled with a calm, definite 


ow 


o> IRS. 


distaste born of his inability to do anything at all. Now he began to | 


realize that nature was not simple, but a book he could not read. 


At first he had innocently imagined that a bright boy from the | 


city could win out without any difficulty if these habitants could 


get ahead. All he knew of them was their calm and rather stupid- | 


looking faces. Now he saw that the man of the fields must know 
more things, and more difficult things, than the man of the factory; 
and that he must also know how to be much more patient, more 
ingenious, more responsible. 

Then insidiously there arose in the township a wicked wind; and 
over the minds of its inhabitants another sort of wind, in its effects 
like the one that tore up the weakened seedlings where their with- 
ered roots could not keep them anchored in the soil. 

Albert had told some of them that he had never had any luck; 
others disliked him—distant cousins of old Baptiste who had hoped 
to inherit; two especially who had almost had the land staked out 
or bought for next to nothing. 

They decided that Albert was a Jonah. The long drought was his 
fault. Where had he come from? And that absurd belief in magic, 
never far below the surface in the country, that sleeps in the dark 
ravines and the secret woods and the suspicious hearts of men, ap- 
peared, as always in time of disaster. They had prayed with no result. 
They had sung the special service against drought, they had paid 
for one mass after another, with no result. There must be something 
standing in the way since such remedies had proved useless. And 
despair turned man into what he was long ago, in the distant ages: 
a scared and spiteful animal, ready to run and hide or to bite. 


The fiendish beauty of the sky seemed to have withered all joy | 
in their hearts. Usually simple, kindly folk, quick to joking rather | 
than anger, they felt their spirits growing heavier with each storm | 


that hung over their fields and never broke. 
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At first they showed their feelings merely by an awkward, sus- 
picious attitude. Albert, who did not know these people, felt more 
and more a stranger in their midst. They still said ‘Good-morning’ 
to him when they met on the roads, but if he turned round after 
passing a group of farmers, he found they were staring at him and 
whispering. 

It was Butch who explained it to him. 

One morning she never turned up. When he came back from the 
fields where he had been languidly trying to minister to his dying 
plants, he found neither the girl nor the coffee that she always had 
waiting for him at that time of day. 

She did not appear until the next day, when she served his meal 
in a brooding silence. 

‘| don’t think I can come back any more, Monsieur Albert,’ she 
said. 

‘Why not, Marie?’ 

‘I just can’t come.’ 

‘You're not sick, are you?’ 

‘No, I’m not sick.’ 

‘Well then... ?’ 

She began washing the dishes with her back to him; he could see 
only her shoulders bending over the dish-pan and the big yellow bun 
of her hair and the golden down on the back of her neck. He forgot 
himself for a moment, just looking at her. He had been alone so long. 
Then he came back to the present, to the immediate problem. 

‘Why don’t you want to come back? Don’t I pay you enough?’ 

‘It’s not that. It gives me a bit of money . . . it’s all I get, for the 
Vaillancourts don’t give me any. I just work for my board and 
lodging.’ 

‘Then what is it?’ 

This time she turned round, her eyes misty. He scarcely recog- 
nized her face, and for the first time he realized, now that the bright- 
ness was gone, how bright and lovely her smile had been. 

‘They're bad people, Monsieur Albert. Bad people, I tell you. 
They say .. . they say—’ 

‘What do they say?” 

‘They say you're unlucky, that you’ve brought your bad luck with 
you into the parish. They say . . . they say it won't rain until you've 
gone away.’ 
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‘So that’s it. Yes... . 
Through the open door Patira came in and lay down at his 
master’s feet. Albert bent down and patted him mechanically: 
‘Good dog. Good dog.’ . 7 
‘Then the Vaillancourts say I had no business coming here.’ ' hig! 
Outside the terrifying song of triumph from the crickets was “7 was 
nouncing another day of heat, another day of defeat. . 7 


F the 
pan 





‘There’s not much sense to that,’ replied Albert. Then he laughed, | eacl 
but it was a laugh on the surface, like a ripple on a bottomless lake, | a b 
‘I know I’ve never been lucky. But Marie, it doesn’t make sense, | big; 
does it?’ | Wh 
Butch hesitated; she started fussing with her wash-rag so as not to | his 
look at him in the face. ‘I don’t know. Really, I don’t know. But) 





all the same, there’s something queer about weather like this. No | mol 
body’s ever seen anything like it. You never know.’ ) ear 


It went on for a few days more. The neighbours began stripping | bef 
the plants that still survived—hard work, where all day long you are | wal 
bent over, picking off the useless shoots that prevent the good leaves ( 
from growing and spreading out. the 

But when Albert went looking for helpers, he found none. Some I 
replied that they had jobs already; others just looked at him, and) in 
when he did not leave they turned their backs on him. : 

Then he had a letter from the salesman telling him a payment! |oo 
would have to be made on the machines he had bought. Yet when he » fou 
had signed, he had understood that he would not have to pay until) | 
after the harvest, after the crops had been sold, after he had collected | gre 
his money, any time at all. ’ 

One evening, another evening when the air was like a sticky bitter shir 
paste, he felt that the end had come. He went down across the field/ beg 
where the yellowing stems stood in lines like withered offerings on | tig 
tiny tombs. He went straight on down without looking where he was | his 
going, trampling the tobacco that rustled like silk beneath his feet.| 

At the bottom of the big ravine he watched the river gently sleep | of 
ing, a very small river, with banks far too big for it. He stopped | 
and ate a handful of raspberries mechanically. A blood-red sun was | 
setting in a sea of mist. Its last rays were flaming on the meadows, bel 
not green as they should have been at that time of year, but quite) 2 
yellow, ready for the torch. The air was clammy with humidity, and/ 
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the sweat running down his brow was salty in his eyes. Patira stood 
panting beside him, and the thirsty earth drank in his saliva. 


They climbed back to the house at dark, the master with his head 


t high, the dog following to heel. ‘They sat out on the porch until it 


he 


nd 


nt 
he 
til 
ed 


ter 
ald | 
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lite | 
nd | 


| was quite dark. 


Then Albert lit his lantern. He went from room to room, closing 
each door behind him, drawing the blinds at every window. He made 
a bundle of his clothes, like the one he had brought with him, no 
bigger, no smaller. And when it was black night he went to bed. 
When he woke up, it felt as if he had not been to sleep at all; yet 


| his watch said four o'clock in the morning. 


Outside the night was ending, but there was no coolness in the 
morning air. He looked up at the sky, but there were no stars; the 
earth seemed strangely silent. What was wrong with the birds that 
they had stopped singing? There were a few beans left from the day 
before; he ate them cold, with a bit of bread and a mouthful of 


) water. 


Outside a vague pale light was glimmering in the east from below 
the overhanging clouds. He must be quick. 

Patira was in his kennel near the door. Albert heard him stirring 
in his sleep, hesitated, but did not call him. 

Steadily he walked to the shed, and came out carrying his axe. He 
looked around a moment, then went down towards the field and 
found himself among the tobacco plants. No, that was not the place! 

He turned towards the stream where there was a hollow with 
green bushes in the shade. He whistled softly; a bark answered him. 

When Patira reached his side, panting from his run, he struck 
him down with the axe, without a word, without a caress. Then he 


began to dig a deep hole. He did not shed a tear, but his lips were 


' tightly closed. He threw the axe away, as far as he could, with all 
his strength. 


Then he went back to the house, picked up his pack, and started 
off in the grey light of dawn. 


And now, a few houses farther on, a shadow slipped out from 


’ behind a group of fir-trees. Butch must have seen him from the 


attic window. She had put a dress on, but her shoes were untied 
and her hair was loose down her back. 
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‘Hullo. Is that you, Marie?’ : 

‘Where're you going like that?’ She pointed at his swinging pack 

‘Oh, sure, sure,’ he said, feeling that she had guessed. ‘I’m QOing F 
back to the city. This is no place for me.’ 

He had begun to walk on. Butch hesitated a moment and the 
walked a few steps beside him. 

‘You don’t mind, going off like this?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and did not reply. 

‘I would have liked you to tell me first.’ 
‘Why?’ He tried to make a joke of it. ‘Would you have gone with i 
me?’ 4 

She stopped still a moment in silence; then she touched hs) 
shoulder gently and he too was still. 

‘Go with you? Go away with you?’ ; 

There was silence between them. Little noises were beginning | 
the Vaillancourt’s house. She said softly, and the words welled | 
from within her like clear water from a spring: ‘Perhaps. Yes, | 
would have gone with you . . . if you had wanted me.’ 

Then he looked at her, looked right at her, all of her. With eyes| 
clearer than they had ever been before he looked, as if he had never! 
seen her before that wretched morning: her clean mouth with it 
strange smile, her slender waist, the strong straight legs above he 
untied shoes. He felt that in all this countryside she was the onl 
thing that was not a foreigner, the only friendly thing, the only 
thing that was precious to him although he had never suspected it} 
The only part of his possessions that he wanted to take away with! 
him. 

‘All right. Are you coming?’ 

He saw her hesitate a moment, turning round and looking back a 
the house which was not her home although she had lived in it » 
long. He knew that if she turned back, even to go and fetch some} 
thing, he would have to go on alone. 

But she simply bent down and tied up her shoe-laces. Then she| 
carefully twisted her long hair into a knot on the nape of her neck | 

They set off. 

They halted for the first time quite a way along the road. The 


had been walking almost an hour and had ‘reached the summit df 


the long slope. They stopped for a while to take breath. Albert wal 
standing, looking away to the east. She was sitting on the sand, : 
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the side of the road. 
LE Mechanically and with some difficulty she traced with her finger 
in the sand: ALBERT, BUTCH. 

He looked down at what she was doing and she blushed. Then 
27 gently with his foot he rubbed out sutcH and bending down wrote 
MARIE. 

They got up again. 

Through a hole in the mass of cloud a ray of sunlight came down 
'  onthem. They looked towards the west far away. Above Grands-Pins 
y there was a grey bank of clouds heavy with kindly rain, and in the 
slanting sunbeams they could see the long dark streaks of the down- 


is § ur. 

‘See, Marie? They've got their rain!’ 

She added, almost in a whisper: “They've got their rain . . . now 
in) _ that you're gone.’ 
ol ‘Yes,’ said Albert steadily. ‘And we've got the sunshine.’ 


Lawrence Durrell, poet and writer of distinction, promised 
his publishers a series of novels about Alexandria. The 

first, JUSTINE, was an outstanding novel of 1957, 
winning praise from the critics and excited comments 
from the public. To read JUSTINE is an experience, the 
kind of experience that lovers of fine writing are always 


looking for. 


The new novel, BALTHAZAR, is scheduled for 
publication this spring. Published by Faber and Faber: 


JUSTINE, $3.50 
BALTHAZAR, probably $3.50 


British Book Service (Canada) Ltd. 


1068 BROADVIEW AVENUE, TORONTO 
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Eight Poems 


By the Canal 


A cold swan drifts and drinks her shadow. 

Tall men with sickles lop the weeds. 

A flat sky and an empty meadow: 

An old horse feeds, and stamps, and feeds. 
In the hedge by the canal wild roses grow, 
But I would not pick them just to throw them away. 
I have come where there is nothing more to know, 


Nothing to say. 


Shire horses dragged black barges by, 

Red roses painted on the stem. 

The towpath weeds are ankle-high 

And no one now remembers them. 
The wind never learned to do anything but blow, 
But nobody blames it, or threatens to dock its pay. 
In the hedge by the canal wild roses blow. 
Pluck them, the petals fall in a single day. 





EIGHT POEMS 


God Moves in a Mysterious Way 


AFTER THE ‘HEBREW ORIGINS OF T. J. MEEK 


When first the hills in order stood 
And earth received its form, 
My God lived in a box of wood: 


He was a wandering storm. 


The Bull of Bethel turned and fled 
Before the storm should break; 

A whirlwind heel had bruised the head 
Of Levi's tarnished snake. 


Then Samson with a donkey's jaw 
And David with a pebble 

Preached Yahweh and his double law 
To Philistine and rebel. 


Scared nations felt the lightning crack 
Its whip of gold from Zion; 

My God went riding on the back 
Of Judah’s greedy lion. 


Then God, so sensitive to trends, 
Took lessons from the Stoics: 

Soul of the world, He snubbed old friends 
And gave up false heroics. 


The world is wide; but who are we 
To grudge our Lord infinity? 
So God moved house again, to be 


An omnipresent Trinity. 


Prime Mover, now, he leaves unheard 
The Judgement-Day defendant, 

Who would, one gathers, have preferred 
A Father less transcendent . . . 


When wandering breath has made a stand, 
Its home a box of wood, 
God smiles and waves a careless hand. 


He sees that it is good. 
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Estrangement 


The pistons drive and draw; the long damp rails 
Gleam suddenly at the sun. I am alone— 
Or am I hovering still in the windy wake 
Of the train, like a paper bag? One month of rain 
Seals the torn fields, I know; new blood will hive 
In my hollow heart. Meanwhile, a door swings open 
And shut on a chattering room: now I can say 
I was alive once, but am now no more 
Than a dream that is full of words. My only love, 
I shall not see you again, unless in dreams 
I meet your image; nor have I ever seen you; 
But as a man shaving may stand and stare dumbly 
In the glass, and recognize his face, but knows 
Not that it is himself, 1 hung about you 
The frame of my reading, the curtain of my desire, 
Painted you with my thoughts, I loved my own inventio 
And shall not see you again. 

Dearest, when I remem: 
How all one Spring, because you did not know 
That you were young, I had no rest; then I shall say 
I have lived, once. That, too, will be a lie. 





I, standing below, look up at the railway bridge, 
Ugly and heavy with iron, and see the train passing, 
But do not see myself, nor know that I cross there; 
And from the train crossing the bridge she sees 
The rain on the road, but not her lover waiting. 
















EIGHT POEMS 


Fertility 


Unique, Brazilian rubber grew; 
One stolen seed took root at Kew. 
Cuttings from that tree today 
Rubberly populate Malay. 


Naughty boys on Calvary 

Tore christfruit down from wood crosstree; 
Cuttings from risen christfruit sent 
Stock each peopled continent— 


Without each city wall one sees 
Thick forests of the stone crosstrees. 


Augustine 


Sand blown on sand limits a blinding sea. 
This glittering desolation, God of light, 

Is light. God of love, tell me; can it be 
Our barren heat is love? 


Lust drags dead Hector by the heels. To live, 
Marry the villain. Three dismount and lean 
On me. Knees take the strain. Mother, forgive 
Me: I know what I did. 


Scabbard of seven blades, oh! how you bleed. 
Take my three-cornered scarf, tie it on tight— 
It’s clean. Control myself? There is no need; 
Praying, ‘God, make me clean, 


But wait’, I had not dreamed that it could be 
Given men so to burn with chastity. 
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New St Paul's 


O love, listen: I'll tell you a tale 
Of mind's masonry, terribly tall. 


Clean out first the old smoking stones: 

Empty that space 

For a wide white striding of confident arches 

Out of the pillared west. In the rounded east 

A big new church butts the complacency 

Of Exchange and the City Fathers. 

It is only white, of course, on the inside; 

Being respectable, it has a black skin (like a fish), 

The kind of coat that goes with a rolled umbrella and hombuy 
By the 5.10 (daily except Sat. and Sun.) 

To Surbiton. With chicken-wire the eaves 

Ward off the London pigeons: only one Dove 

Is wanted here. Conscious nobility 

Beams from the entablatures. At the crossing, 

Piers multiply themselves. You think that strength is needed 
To bear the dull frescoes lining the distant dome? 

Then look outside. Pillars of a great drum, 

Shadowed and drawn as with heroic grief, 

Pile monstrous knowledge sculptured by sooty tears 

On to the urbane accomplishments of Sir Christopher Wren. 


And over the drum 

The doom-blind dome 

Bears finally down; 

Cuts short 

Whatever the drum still dreamed. 

It is bound round with iron chains and will not burst; 
It is dull as dumb. It is the seal on stone. 
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Yet doom is denied: white cupola, gold ball and cross 
Peck through the shell of lead. Only that sharp cross, 
Being God’s, blesses with such new life 


Our sealed constructions. 


The wise know, too, that a cone rises 

Free of the dome, out of the drum 

Which is man’s last fling before his doom closes. 

The cross could not stand 

But for this hidden core between Paul's tragedy and his doom. 


Gandhi 


Hearts beat their muffled drums. Shutters of lead 
Swung to; three bolts rang home. His wounds are dressed 
With flowers now, too late to stifle them; no deed 
Of love persuades him, now, to break his fast. 


He walks on into the cool, familiar house 
Of God; and, though we cannot follow him there, 
We never could; nor follow the thin gold flames that rose 
To lose his ardent mind in melting air. 


By the river, the thick black smoke of his funeral falls. 
Have we been fined the sun? Must we say, that never 
Again will a man look up, surprised, between warehouse walls 
To the grey hill where springs the silent river? 


We mourn ourselves. Believe, and be forgiven. 
A moored ketch swings with a turning tide. 
He lived in the world, and it is a good world to live in; 
It is a good world to die from, and he died. 
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Greet the Bright Angel 


Something I don’t talk about 
Happens each year on Christmas eve; 
Morning restores my careful doubt, 
But, for a moment, I believe. 


A brawny brass-toed angel comes 
And perches on my window-sill. 
I throw it out a bag of crumbs 
To keep it quiet. I feel ill. 


I hide my nose beneath the sheet. 
It hovers whistling round my bed. 
It has too many wings and feet. 

It pecks a hole into my head. 


It speaks about good will to men 
And peace on earth—a mistranslation; 
Something about a virgin; then 
Something about an incarnation. 


In vain that pointless emblem speaks. 
I keep alive as best I can. 

The sweat erodes my rootless cheeks. 

I am a hollow murderous man. 





MARY McALPINE 


Mrs Rankin 


Mrs Rankin was coming. In about twenty minutes. 

Maggie returned the telephone to its cradle, vaguely hearing the 
‘click’. 

She resented this intrusion of a past world. She had liked—no, 
really loved that world deeply, even jealously—but now it had no 
place in her happiness. Now it could even wither some of the grand 
warmth that filled her whole being. The prospect of her marriage 
had given Maggie a strange feeling of completeness, an independence 
of the outside world and its compelling relationships. Yet along with 
this independence, a new feeling of understanding—and of sympathy 
—had come to her. It was like sitting comfortably in a movie, plea- 
santly sad or happy, and calmly knowing it was not about you. 

Yet now, you see, here’s that disturbing excitement. Gee whiz!— 
Maggie had not used that phrase since Harold had started courting 
her (somehow Harold’s quiet sense of the correct and the incorrect 
had been intuitively known to Maggie)—twenty minutes and so 
much to do. 

Unconsciously Maggie went into her long stride ‘to get things 
done’. Scattered across the floor and on the bed were pink pants (she 
still wore the long-legged rayon knickers as Mama used to call them), 
new shoes (soft blue suéde like Mrs Rankin used to wear), her old 
white shirt, black working Oxfords (now scuffed and dulled), and 
the new summer hat with flowers—Eleanor had made her buy it for 
the wedding; she had said Mama always said that when they got 
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married they would have a hat with flowers and Maggie had giggled 
she remembered well, when Mama had said that, and had blushed 
and said ‘Oh shucks, Mama, I'd look stupid with something with 
flowers all over it,’ but Mama had looked at her in that authoritatiye 
way and Maggie knew she would be married in that kind of hat—ang 
now Eleanor, her sister, had seen to it. 

Maggie thought of her mother with the distant, gentle fondneg 


often accorded to the dead who have not been deeply loved. She had J 
not been her mother’s favourite—Eleanor was—in fact she had§ 


irritated Mama. Eleanor was always obedient and sweet. Margare 
as a child had been called a Holy Terror. She left the gate open » 
the pigs trampled through the vegetable garden; she slid down the 


liked indoors better than outdoors. You would find her with Mama 
in the kitchen or mending in front of the fire in the winter; whereas 
Margaret liked to become immersed in Papa’s magazines with their 
stories of the west of long ago, or to listen to Sam Spivack’s Guitar 
on the radio. 

Mrs Rankin, Margaret remembered, hastily pulling her stockings 
off the clothes-line which stretched between the brass bed-post and 
the window-catch, used to say ‘Maggie, please turn down your radi¢ 
a hundred times a day. Maggie liked to listen to it while ironing in 


to take it in for repairs. It needed a new tube. 
All these were pleasant memories. What was it then, Maggie 
wondered, that made her now feel nearly hostile to Mrs Rankin? She 


did not want to see her. No, she did not, definitely not. How often § 
had she been acutely hurt when Mrs Rankin had ‘reprimanded her. § 


Or when Mrs Rankin was lying down and all the children were af 


school or university and Maggie was just going up to her room for 
her hour's rest too and had felt Mrs Rankin’s presence in the room 


at the top of the stairs. Maggie used to knock gently, and when Mr 


Rankin said ‘Come in’, and Maggie had w alked over to the bottom o 
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the kitchen—her eye caught the small brown radio on the window 
sill. (She stuffed the stockings into the top drawer, dropped to the 
bottom drawer for the duster.) Mrs Rankin had given her the radio 
for Christmas—Mister Ernest had a new one—along with a pretty} 
nylon slip. And only once—that was six years ago now—had she had , 
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) the bed and started to talk to her, after about five minutes Mrs 
} Rankin would say ‘Really, Maggie, I am lying down.’ Once and, 
remembering, Maggie blushed, she had said ‘Oh you don’t love me 
¢  o< much as Ernest and Barbara’ and had stamped out of the room 
dF feeling the start of tears. She had hoped Mrs Rankin might follow 
her up to her own room and say of course she did, or something nice, 
$f hut no, Mrs Rankin didn’t say anything at all about it, except a 
. couple-days later, in the kitchen, she told Maggie that she really was 
dB doing such a good job—had improved so much—patted her quickly 
€ & on the arm and said it was nice having her here. But Mrs Rankin, 
% § when she had come into the kitchen, had her dancing eyes, which 
ne Maggie only very occasionally noticed—they were like a naughty little 
od F boy’s and you could always tell something was up. When Mrs 
ot § Rankin said those nice things, which magically warmed Maggie 
na § till even her ears got hot, she had turned quickly and gone out the 
% § kitchen door so Maggie could not see how her eyes were then. They 
‘it § had just touched her with uneasiness—which ‘showed she was as 
at Billy a girl as Mama had said. 
Maggie scolded herself. How ungrateful and foolish she was now. 
8 | But she would show Mrs Rankin, when she came, this new dignity 
nd Mrs Rankin had never seen. Certainly she would never feel Mrs 
id § Rankin doesn’t love me as much, ever again. The twenty-three-year- 
in} old Maggie of today had been very young. 
Ww} When the knock came at the door, Maggie was sitting in the 
he § window-seat composed and quiet. But when it came, she started, 
lio § then, calming herself, slowly, relaxed, she walked to the door. 
tty Be ‘Margaret! Well, how are you?’ 
ad) And behind came Miss Theo Blanchard’s laughing ‘Hello, Mar- 
| garet.’ Despite all her promises, Maggie felt the colour seep into her 
gi¢ B throat and up through her cheeks. 7 
he § ‘Hello, Miss Blanchard. Wasn’t expecting ya.’ Her eyes turned 
en § quickly to Mrs Rankin and she stretched out her hand. Then she 
et.) thought she must have sounded rude so she grinned at Miss Blan- 
at} chard and said: ‘Please come in.’ 
for Margaret closed the door behind them, then with a nervous flick 
om of the hand said: ‘Just sit anywhere.’ She strode into the small 
{rs s kitchen feeling uneasy, for she imagined their eyes travelling over 
at & each piece of furniture, and called out: ‘Just putting the kettle on for 
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some tea. I’m afraid I don’t have noth-anything to eat except som} J 
old cake.’ bec 

‘Oh, Maggie, please don’t trouble about us. We just came tJ atte 
bring you your wedding present—we can’t stay long.’ Mrs Rankin;} 1 


voice carried softly into the kitchen. $0 f 
‘Oh, gee—say, just stay a while.’ Her head appeared around th} 
corner. ‘Just have some tea?’ cro 
‘We would love some tea, Maggie.’ Mrs Rankin smiled gently 1 
‘That would be very nice.’ + pul 


Maggie was clattering in the kitchen more than ever. Why couldn; goi 
she be like a lady? Say, she hadn’t thought of Mrs Rankin bringing 
her a present. She had been so surprised at seeing Miss Blanchar 
at the door that she hadn't noticed they were carrying anything! sm 
Maggie dropped two teaspoons—Mrs Rankin liked her tea very weal} the 
—into the new tea-pot Cit was Eleanor’s engagement present to her) | 
plunked on the lid, which resounded too loudly, and hastened in| Bo 
the living-room where her guests were seated, rather stiffly ani) fu 


out-of-place Maggie briefly thought. jus 
A strange-sized parcel, beautifully wrapped and tied with a blu) M1 
satin ribbon in a huge bow, sat on the sofa. ho 
Mrs Rankin’s hand was lifting it. ‘Your wedding present from al the 
the — Massie lov 


‘Oh say ...,’ and Maggie carefully picked it up, then in a hum| 
of excitement seamed to tear—no, she must be more slow, careful! pe 
just as though this wasn’t anything new at all—and she carefully shi 
slowly undid the big bow. ‘This is certainly very nice of you Ms) he 
Rankin.’ The bow was undone, revealing a note, which Margaret) 
feeling those four eyes on her again-flushed face, pulled from is} 
envelope. It said: Wishing you every happiness, with much low 
Ernest, Barbara, Mr & Mrs Rankin. 

‘Thank you, Mrs Rankin,’ Margaret said looking up, and he 
fingers fumbled a little with the ribbon. 

‘Do hurry and open it, Maggie,’ said Miss Blanchard. ‘I don’t knov) 
how you can take so long. I can never wait—just rip my pre 
open,’ and Maggie heard that laugh i in Miss Blanchard’s voice 

The door burst open. Maggie just about dropped the present. | 


was Harold. 
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Maggie saw Harold’s look of shocked surprise. Then, his face 
became calm. He turned to her. ‘Hello, Margaret. I’m sorry’—his 
sttention went to her guests—‘I didn’t realize you had company.’ 

Mrs Rankin,’ it was amazing how Harold could make her feel 
so at ease, ‘this is Mr Walbretch.’ 

Mrs Rankin, still sitting, held out her hand to Harold who was 
crossing the room to her. ‘And Mrs Rankin’s sister, Miss Blanchard.’ 

‘How do you do.’ Harold’s voice was deep and comforting. He was 
pulling up the straight chair beside Miss Blanchard. Everything was 
going to be perfectly all right now. 

‘Harold, come look. We've got a present. Mrs Rankin brought it.’ 

‘How good of you, Mrs Rankin,’ Harold said, and smiled that nice 
smile he had for special—although Maggie never understood why 
they were—occasions. 

Maggie now had all the wrappings off. It was a blue Birks box. 
Boy oh boy! she thought. Costly. Her fingers quickly lifted the lid, 
fumbled through soft tissue paper, and ‘Oh,’ Maggie gasped, ‘it’s 
just like yours, Mrs Rankin. Oh, Harold, look, look! It’s just like 
Mrs Rankin’s that I’ve always loved better than anything in the 
house.’ Maggie felt tears coming. ‘Oh, Mrs Rankin,’ she rushed across 
the room and without thinking kissed her on the cheek, ‘it’s so 
lovely . . . oh, thank you, thank you!’ 

The vase was clear blue. It had always reminded Maggie of the 
perfectly still sea on a sunny day when the light caught up the 
shimmering blueness. Oh, she loved it. Oh, what a nice thing for 
her to do. 

‘| remember when I first saw it, Mrs Rankin. I have never seen 
nothing so beautiful. It’s so blue. You know,’ Maggie burst into 


' enthusiasm, ‘it’s because it’s like the sea at your house and not that 


awful brown prairie 1 come from.’ 

She stopped, horrified. Harold’s eyes were puzzled. They were 
going back to the prairies after the wedding day-after-tomorrow. His 
ranch—oh! 

She giggled. ‘Oh . . . ,’ embarrassed, she looked at Harold. ‘Of 
course I really do love the prairie too,’ her eyes pleaded with him, 
it's just the sea . . . I'd never been swimming before. . . .’ She turned 


to Mrs Rankin. Mrs Rankin’s face too had that cold look. ‘Oh. Say 
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you know—did I tell ya? Harold’s ranch. It’s . . . he’s got a thousang 
head of cattle on it. That’s where we're going to live. It’s in Wash 


back, Alberta.’ 


‘Have you, Mr Walbretch?’ Mrs Rankin had picked up the con. 


versation. It was safe. She had that sound in her voice which mean, 
to Maggie that even if she wanted she couldn't say anything fy 
quite a while. Oh, thank heaven for Mrs Rankin. She was kind 


She always did the right thing with people. Maggie let her breath f 


all the way out for the first time that afternoon. 

When the kettle whistled, Maggie was able to say with honeg 
ease: ‘I shall just get the tea.’ And nobody heard her. 

In fact nobody paid any attention to her—even Miss Blanchard 
when she answered ‘Cream, please’ was not really concentrating on 


either Maggie or the cream—until Harold stood up to leave. When | 


he had shaken Mrs Rankin’s and Miss Blanchard’s hands, nodded 
(with a cold smile? Oh, dear!) to Maggie and closed the door, ther 
was silence. 

‘I really like that vase, Mrs Rankin.’ 


‘I’m so glad you do, Maggie. I hope it will look nice in your house’ 


‘Incidentally, have you seen your house? Are you going to build 
This is so exciting, isn’t it? Oh, and Maggie, I do like Mr Walbretch, 
Don’t you, Theo?’ 


‘Very much,’ Miss Blanchard said. ‘You are a lucky girl, Margaret’ f 
‘Thank you.’ Maggie knew her voice was lower than it should be. f 
It was just that now, somehow, she couldn’t rise to being enthusiastic. 


She just wanted to relax with Mrs Rankin. Why was Miss Blanchard f 


here anyway? She wanted to talk to Mrs Rankin. She didn’t know 


what about. But now she was all confused. She wished Mrs Rankin § 
were in her room and not too tired and Maggie was standing at the f 


foot of her bed and Mrs Rankin would point to Mr Rankin’s bed 


and say ‘Let’s have a talk, Maggie.’ Oh, how she would like that. f 


‘No, I haven’t seen the house. But Harold says, Mrs Rankin, that 
it’s quite big. It has got ten rooms in it. And there’s a bunk-house 
for the men.’ She had quite forgotten Miss Blanchard. ‘I don’t know 
how I'll be, looking after all those men.’ She giggled nervously. ‘At 
home there was only you and Mr Rankin and the children to look 


after. And back on the prairies when Mama was alive—and Papa §f 


too—Mama did everything, you know.’ 
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‘Nonsense, Maggie.’ Mrs Rankin’s voice was stern. ‘You will be 
ne. And Mr Walbretch is so nice. I’m sure you'll be perfectly fine.’ 
Mrs Rankin looked at her watch, then turned to her sister. 

‘Theo, what time is it? I can never see without my glasses.’ 

‘Goodness! It’s twenty past four.’ Miss Blanchard rose. 

‘Heavens!’ Mrs Rankin was also rising. ‘Maggie, I must pick up 
some things for dinner . . . we're having melon tonight . . . and then 
Mr Rankin will be phoning for me to pick him up. I didn’t realize 
it was so late.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs Rankin, please, you don’t have to go yet do you? Just 
stay a few minutes. There’s a grocer just a block away and he 
doesn’t close till five-thirty....’ 

Mrs Rankin smiled. ‘But you know Mr Rankin, Maggie.’ 

‘Shucks. He’s probably at the club and'll be late anyhow.’ 

‘No, I'd love to,’ Mrs Rankin was pulling on her gloves, ‘but dear, 
I am afraid I can’t.’ 

That was the first time Mrs Rankin had called her dear. Oh, 
please . . . but she must behave herself. She knew now that Mrs 
Rankin would go. 

They were at the door. Miss Blanchard had shaken hands and 
wished her luck. Mrs Rankin couldn’t get out because Maggie had 
purposely blocked her passage to say goodbye to Miss Blanchard. 
Miss Blanchard was now a few steps along the corridor. Maggie 
turned back into the room and faced Mrs Rankin. Her throat was 
getting thick with a kind of lump. 

‘Well, I guess I won't be seein’ ya for a while . . . probably never, 
Mrs Rankin.’ 

‘Oh, Maggie,’ Mrs Rankin laughed, ‘don’t say that. Of course you 
will see me again. You just insist that Mr Walbretch bring you home 
for a visit. And who can tell? Perhaps Mr Rankin and I will go to 
Alberta for a holiday one day.’ 

‘You always go to the Lake.’ 

‘Oh yes. But then we don’t always have to. And I’ve always wanted 
to see Alberta.’ 

‘Goodbye, my dear. And good luck. And’, she was in the corridor 
now, ‘be sure to make Harold lots of that wonderful chocolate cake 
of yours. Goodbye, Maggie!’ 

Maggie watched her hurry after her sister and disappear around 
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the stairway. She waited until she heard the last of her clicking heels 
on the bottom step, then the silence of the linoleum on the floor 
below, and the door open and slam shut on its coiled spring. 

Maggie returned to her room. The place smelled of cigarette smoke, 
She opened the window. 

Turning, she saw the sea-blue vase. She picked it up from the 
sofa and placed it, with some of its tissue paper for a cushion, on 
the table in front of the easy-chair. She slumped into the chair and 
stared at the vase. 

Slowly her ears filled with the sound—the pounding of the sea, 
She saw white sea-gulls soaring, dipping, swerving against the wind, 
She could see—so clearly, so awfully, painfully—the poplars leaning, 
swaying, gathering momentum, bending. . . . 

This chair was so big—old-fashioned and ugly—she couldn’t (and 
her body squirmed to find support somewhere in its vast area) even 
feel both arms at once. She had to sit either on the left or on the right 
—just to give one of ker arms a resting place. She slammed her hand 
hard on the arm-rest. Her palm hit the wooden base. 

Suddenly she was choking with tears. All the tears that had 
threatened came up and slipped from her eyes. The lump was 
blocking her throat. She wanted to go back to Mrs Rankin. 


Shutting off the engine, Mrs Rankin said to her sister: ‘It’s really 
wonderful as you say. Who would have thought it? Such a nice 
man... a very lucky girl.’ 

The doors slammed, one after the other. Then, more urgently, as 
Mrs Rankin saw her sister move toward the garage door: ‘Don't 
bother. Ernest has to go to a cocktail party and I'll probably have 
to pick up Bill anyway... . 

‘You know, the house is starting to look shabby. We'll simply 
have to paint it this year.’ 
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Heroes of the Richler View 


Four years have passed since Mordecai Richler’s first novel was pub- 
lished. His subsequent output includes two more novels, a number 
of short stories, two hour-long television plays and twice as many 
half-hour films, and reviews and articles in magazines as assorted and 
opposite as the Bevanite weekly Tribune and The Montrealer. 
Undiscovered as yet in the United States (though his first novel 
was reprinted as a pocketbook), he can lay claim to mention in the 
fiction surveys of the English quality press and journals. To the 
serious young writer in England, such recognition, however tentative 
and non-committal, means that he may hope to gain admission into 
the official world of letters. 

Here in Canada few reviewed and only a few hundred bought The 
Acrobats. Sales quadrupled for Son of a Smaller Hero, with its can- 
didly unflattering mural of Jewish middle-class life in Montreal. The 
new novel, A Choice of Enemies*, is selling fairly well and has earned 
considerable critical notice. The Toronto Star and The Montreal 
Daily Star were favourably disposed, on balance, to his story of 
leftwing American and Canadian expatriates in London. It was sum- 
marily dismissed, however, in the Toronto Globe and Mail's influ- 
ential Saturday book page, and obtained lukewarm approval from 
the CBC program ‘Critically Speaking’. 

Writing novels dealing searchingly with indigenous Canadian 
motifs, or addressed primarily to Canadian readers, imposes more 
than the normal share of hardships on any writer hoping to make 


~ *Collins (André Deutsch). 
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a living from his craft here. There is to begin with the limited marke 
at home, and the infinitesimal interest abroad. More important, ¢ 
course, is the absence in English-speaking Canada of any positiy 
literary tradition and heritage, the want of a vigorous, discriminatj 
body of cultural thought and opinion. In an interview published jy 
the Winter 1957 edition of this magazine, Mordecai Richler diy 
cussed the difficulties as they affect him, frankly and at some length 

One reason for his decision to live in England and be publisha 
there, he explained, was that ‘if the young writer stays in Canad 
the tremendous danger is that [people of good faith, interested ip 
Canadian writing] will help him to overvalue himself’. The dange 
exists, too, of the young writer’s (Richler is twenty-six) being ove 
whelmed by invitations from the CBC and the Establishment (whid 
he did not define but by which presumably he means the intel}. 
gentsia or the academic, publishing, and mass-media communities) 
to speak and write things. ‘It’s dangerous because it’s out of propor 
tion. You certainly keep a sense of proportion [in England] and, 
sense of your own worth among serious young writers trying to @ 
things.’ Another reason for seeking English publication is that mor 
prestige and opportunity accrues to the writer. Publication in Canad 
first or alone offers no special advantage. 

At present Richler still depends on television, film, and magazin 
assignments—which he himself describes as hack journalism—to maip 
tain himself. The only justification, he said in his interview, is tha 
he can earn enough in six months to be free to spend the remainin 
half-year on his next novel. Since such work demands a flattening out 
and a blurring of standards, is there not a likelihood that it wil 
stultify his perceptions and creative resolve? He did not think » 
Nor did he see any compromise in integrity between writing wha 
he hopes is honest, worthwhile fiction with one hand and what he 
knows is boilerplate with the other. ‘It’s not a contradiction. It's: 
personal adjustment.’ 

When Richler gave the interview, his ideas about the menace d 
Canadian exposure were largely theoretical. He had been away fron 
home for several years; his business contacts were few. Recently 
however, he returned for a two-month visit. He was warmly we 
comed by the CBC and the Establishment and was invited to speak 
and write things. Many of these requests he accommodated. Jus 
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HEROES OF THE RICHLER VIEW 


how tarrying with the lotus-eaters and acknowledging their siren call 
will affect him as a writer will now, one assumes, be put to a direct 
test. 

There is no doubt in Mordecai Richler’s mind that he is a serious 
writer. The other kind, he pointed out in the interview, writes his 
stories for personal profit and the readers’ momentary diversion. The 
serious Writer entertains too, but ‘the difference is that he is also 
entertaining’. Primarily he writes to illuminate, to get rid of a com- 
ulsion or at least to voice it. Mordecai Richler’s compulsion is to 
say what he feels about values and ‘about people living in a time 
when... there is no agreement on values’. Specifically ‘there has 
been a collapse of absolute values, whether that value was Marx or 
God or gold. We are living in a time when superficially life seems 
er TO and we have to make value judgements all the time, 
it seems in relation to nothing.’ 

To explain this predicament is part of his novels’ intention. Their 
other purpose, he said, is to find those values with which today a 
man can live honourably. Are there any such values? After first say- 
ing he was not sure, he later declared, ‘I think what is emerging . . . 
isa much more complicated and closely held personal standard of 
values. .. . We are coming back to a very personal and basic set of 
values.” There was no further elucidation. 

So, bleakly and uncertainly, speaks Mordecai Richler. Unques- 
tionably he is the master’s voice of his three heroes, articulating their 
drives and his books’ underlying thesis. Each novel depicts as hero 
someone caged in a hopelessly corrupt society; to stay on is to go 
mentally sterile and die, to quit it demands singular comprehension 
and a martyr’s courage. Driven by his demon, André Bennett of The 
Acrobats leaves the arid Canadian soil for the bloodsoaked Spanish 
earth. Spain is where the killing began, he remarks, and perhaps 
here he will find the answers to his questions. Similarly the epony- 
mous non-conformist of Son of a Smaller Hero wrests himself free 
of the tribal clutch and embarks for England in search of a meaning- 
ful existence. 

The basic pattern of A Choice of Enemies is the same, with one 
mild variation. From the beginning André Bennett and Noah Adler 
know that theirs is a decadent, dying world. When we meet Norman 
Price he is certain that he has a virtuous, satisfactory code. A left- 
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wing liberal, midway between party member and fellow traveller in 
attitude, Norman Price is the Canadian-born son of a surgeon who 
died in the services of the Spanish Loyalists. Norman lived and 
taught in the United States until a Senate summons made him a 
Fifth Amendment celebrity. Now he lives in London, where he 
secretly doctors film scenarios and writes pocketbook thrillers for 
American consumption under a pseudonym. His discovery that his 
fellow refugees from McCarthyism are every inch as unprincipled 
and intolerant as their persecutors destroys his sense of security and 
precipitates his quest for a new Holy Grail. 

These are unfamiliar elements and people for a Canadian novel. 
We have several skilled writers living among us (Ethel Wilson, 
Robertson Davies, Morley Callaghan, and Brian Moore come to mind 
at once) and a handful of novelists dutifully trying to mine native 
sources for inspiration (Hugh Maclennan is the prime example). 
Mordecai Richler is alone, however, in asserting that he deals with 
the larger issues of our age, and from the vantage-point of one raised 
and spiritually tutored in Canada. Since in addition he seems to be 
mirroring those emotions so manifest in the literature of other 
English-language countries—symbolized by England’s Angry Young 
Men and the beat generation of the United States—then a hopeful 
interest in him is bound to exist among people of good faith con- 
cemed with Canadian writing. No-one will deny that we need 
writers prepared to look unsparingly around them, and within them- 
selves, to volunteer judgements and to draw conclusions. 

But is Mordecai Richler really in touch with his time? 

Here one runs head-on into a curious discrepancy between what 
Mordecai Richler says he is writing about, what his heroes think 
they are railing against, and his novels’ actual content. Granted that 
he employs the idiom and a few of the ideas ventilated by his 
American and English contemporaries, in terms of social viewpoint, 
feeling, and literary style Mordecai Richler unmistakably harks 
back to an earlier period. The best evidence for this is his pre- 
occupation with the Marxist mirage and the Jewish middle-class 
family unit, the latter as it evolved in the East European shtetl and 
later in North America. 

Neither is an issue of current validity. The subject of friction 
between first- and second-generation Jews and their American-born 
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children is a noticeably exhausted one with such prominent Amer 
ican Jewish writers as Saul Bellow, Harvey Swados, Herbert Gold, 
Arthur Miller, Bernard Malamud, and Norman Mailer. Theirs jg 
no cowardly neglect, no parvenu passion to disclaim their skullcap 
and prayer- ‘shawl antecedents. In point of fact, this particular nap 
rative vein began to peter out after the First World War with the 
cessation of the mass migrations from Russia and Poland. It dried 
up altogether by the time of the second world bloodbath. 

Apt though it was then for the Ab Cahans and Mike Golds and 
Meyer Levins, appropriate as it may be for nostalgists like Charles 
Angoff, the problem of first- and second-Jewish-generation relation. 


ships is today an archaism. The Jewish family unit has been totally ) 
reconstituted; the Yiddish- -language daily press is a spent, shrinking 


force; the tragic propensity of Jewish ‘intellectuals to idealize the 
Soviet Union because anti-Semitism was legally forbidden has evapo 
rated in the wake of the Soviet campaign against cosmopolitanism 
and the pogrom disclosures; the synagogue is now not a religious, 
but a social centre; and fifty-seven different brands of Zionism vie 
among the faithful. Not that there is any scarcity of conflicts con- 
fronting the Jew as an individual or as a member of a group that 
would make the legitimate stuff of fiction. The point is that Mordecai 
Richler’s concept excludes the middle-class Jew (the lower upper 
middle-class Jew, to be precise) as he really is. Son of a Smaller 
Hero negotiates an obsolescent theme; moreover, the process is car 
ried on in dated fashion. 

Everything about the novel has an aura of ancient history. Con- 
sider, for example, the patriarch Melech Adler. He clings fiercely to 
old-country precepts, convinced that the goyim he lives among and 
does business with are biding their opportunity to pounce and rb 


and cheat, and perhaps kill. Once he dreamed of being a scribe, of | 


writing by hand on parchment the sacred words of the Old Testa 
ment; how his heart swelled with pride when one of his sons married 
a Rabbi’s daughter. 

Now he walks alone, under a darkening nimbus of dismay. His 
children are indifferent to their faith. Resentful of his authority, they 
simulate filial respect and eagerly assume as their own goyische 
customs and attitudes; one indeed is a whoremonger and arsonist. 
Furthest removed from the old man is his grandson Noah. Melech 
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had especially high hopes for him. But Noah too plows a lonely 
furrow and accepts Melech’s shrill enmity and estrangement as part 
of the price to be paid for freedom. 

In the context of the North American world we live in, there is 
infinitely more truth, more reality, in a Marjorie Morningstar or 
Remember Me to God. For all their expediency, at least Herman 
Wouk and Myron Kaufman chronicle the mores and conventions 
of a live and identifiable social stratum. 

His attachment to Marxism is also part of Mordecai Richler’s 
backward look. 

To be sure there is a voluminous and continuing literature of 
disillusionment with Marxism, some of it fiction. The postwar period 
has produced its due quota of such books, and now that Howard 
Fast has issued his mea culpa we may expect a story from him 
dramatizing his bitter odyssey. What counts is that writers like 
Koestler and Orwell and Silone and W right and Fast speak from 
experience. They espoused the Communist movement because their 
countries were convulsed by revolution, or because the depression 
convinced them of the need for a planned totalitarian economy, or 
because it seemed to them to be the only workable alternative to the 
threat of Fascism. Members of a generation that came of age between 
two world wars, their involvement and anger over Communism 
spring from the fact of participation. 

In a sense that explains why they and the current generation of 
English and American writers have such trouble in communicating. 
To the latter, Marxism has never had any special fascination. For 
them to judge people and events by a Marx- Engels-Lenin yardstick, 
or to see in the deflation of the Stalin idolatry yan" the breakdown 
of the Marxist ideal a telling commentary on ‘conditions today, is a 
notion too preposterous to consider further. To Augie March and 
Jimmy Porter, the Communist man is as remote as the cigar-store 
Indian and as meaningless. Not that they are unaware of it, and 
one often finds mention of a Communist flirtation in serious modern 
fiction. The event serves principally as an incident in the hero's 
experience, or as exposition to enrich the story texture. The most 
generous verdict the diehard Communist or the disillusioned ex- 
Communist and sympathizer bewailing their lost faith are likely to 
evoke is a measure of cool pity. 
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Historically the intellectuals’ entente with Communism and the 
various popular fronts reached its zenith during the Spanish Ciyjj 
War and blew up, save for the odd latecomer like Howard Fag, 
with the Soviet-German Pact of 1939. In no way is it central to the 
prevailing social and literary temper. 

With Mordecai Richler, on the other hand, it is insistently ger. 
mane and prior. His judgement of people is determined by a rough 
Communist rule of thumb; people who have money and propery 
or seek their acquisition belong to the lowest rung of his social edifice, 
Again, although he was the merest youngster when it happened, 
through his books there runs a persistent lament that the Spanish 
Civil War was the last occasion when one could take sides. But were 
pro-Communist and pro-Fascist sides the only ones to be taken} 
And where did he get the idea that Communist policy concentrated 
solely on the expulsion of Franco and his forces from Spain? Let 
him read George Orwell and catch up with that sad chapter of ou 
century. 

In his review of A Choice of Enemies, Walter O’Hearn described 
Mordecai Richler as a political novelist. The designation is only 
partly correct. The Richler vision embraces left-wing politics only, 
and the only type of left-wing politics and thinking that his novek 
appraise with any seriousness has a strong Marxist impulse. At that, 
it is a Marxism emotionally approached. There are few Communist 
characters in the books, and they are endowed with a blatantly 
bookish vocabulary. The impression grows that the author’s contact 
with the ideology and its practitioners is based mostly on hearsay 
and casual encounters. Fundamentally his point is that the message 
of the Communist Manifesto formed our last chance to have some 
thing to believe in, something that gave the right answers to all 


questions. Now it has failed, and nothing remains. First went God, | 


then gold, then Marx. 

Now certainly Mordecai Richler has every right toe concentrate 
on these matters. Only the writer can decide what material he should 
deal with. The people he feels are worth studying, the strains he cares 
to analyse and force and interpret, the dark corners of the human 
condition he chooses to light up—all are fitting grist for his mill 
But he always takes the risk that his findings will be old and fa 


from freshly seen, that they lack the broader, more universal mear- 
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ing his limited experience suggests to him. 

The salient fact about Mordecai Richler’s blasting instruments 
(heavy irony, political attitudinizing, a pious taking for granted of 
one’s superiority and greater wisdom) and his targets for attack is 
that of themselves they refute his belief that he is coping, squarely 
and frankly, with the relevant dilemmas of our time. 

Conceivably ours is a moribund civilization. Undoubtedly Com- 
munism in practice has made a mockery of its professed purpose. To 
be sure it is immensely difficult for any man wishing to do so now 
to live with honour and integrity Cwhen was it otherwise?). Still 
there is nothing in Mordecai Richler’s novels to corroborate these 
agonized claims. The world he inspects in Son of a Smaller Hero 
is defunct, that excoriated in A Choice of Enemies never existed. 
His heroes fling themselves vehemently against enemies that dis- 
appear as one approaches them. Small wonder that his heroes have so 
much trouble enunciating what they are against, and are inarticulate 
in stating what they are for. 


The backward and retrospective view expressed in Mordecai 
Richler’s novels does not make it necessarily inaccurate; a writer 
does not need a sound knowledge of ideas and social facts to be a 
sound writer. Whenever Mordecai Richler abjures pontification and 
devotes himself to a concrete milieu and clearly-conceived experience, 
he reveals a commendable talent for honest communication. 

There are lengthy sections in Son of a Smaller Hero—a tawdry 
funeral ceremony, a family meeting, a furtive visit by some Jewish 
youngsters to the beach of a restricted Gentile resort, a description of 
the mopping-up operations after a fire—that are boldly told and true. 
Certain of the book’s dramatis personae are closely watched and con- 
veyed, especially the smaller hero, Noah Adler's father. Wolf's 
degradation, the littleness of his mind, are spelled out meticulously 
in a secret diary that Noah finds after his father’s death. In this 
journal Wolf Adler reports in childish code his ambitions and daily 
activities. One part tabulates how much time he spends working, 
sleeping, eating, defecating, quarreling with his wife. It takes im- 
agination to get inside so mean a mind. 

A Choice of Enemies has moments too when the author displays 
his story-telling qualities. Jolted by the knowledge that Sally Mc- 
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Pherson’s lover, Ernest, is also his brother's killer, Norman Price has 
an amnesia attack that begins with a nightmare hallucination jp , 
railway depot. Price’s adventures unfold in a series of brief, spurting 
overlapping images created with urgent, frightening momentum, 

In that same book Charlie Lawson, a Hollywood grub and peg. 
pheral member of the expatriate community, takes off his mask lop 
enough to admit to himself and to Norman Price what he is really 
like. A self-portrait of the shoddy deterioration of a shoddy man, jt 
is the only instance in all of Richler’s writings where a character 
stirs our sympathy for a wasted life. 

Even in The Acrobats there are sporadically true glimpses into 
background and character. They don’t relieve the lurid melodrama 
the aah foot-lights melancholy, or the sweeping philosophical 
generalizations by people stupendously ill-equipped to render them, 
but they do provide moments of distraction. The bordello sequence 
adds nothing to the story, true. All the same it is effectively related, 
as in Barney Larkin’s apprehensive excitement at being in the place, 

Mordecai Richler is especially adept at conjuring up the squalor 
of an environment. Dirt and physical ugliness are constantly itemized 
in his stories, and often used as metaphors and similes. ‘Night 
squeezed them like blackheads out of the face of the city.’ ‘Truth 
was adamantly sidestepped, like a dog’s excrement on the footpath, 
He has other mannerisms. There are always filmstyle flashbacks, 
each of his heroines has small breasts; his businessmen are forever 
itching and sweating; and his characters invariably ask one another 
about God at cocktail parties. 

Unfortunately his determination to make significant remarks is 
forever interfering with his craftsmanship and getting in his char 
acters’ way. Indeed it is rather presumptuous to consider the figures 
populating his books as flesh-and-blood people with their own minds 
and wills. ‘A human being is to be approached with a sense of won- 
der,’ we are told in The Acrobats. Excellent advice, but Mordecai 
Richler has no use for it. Most of the men and women who pas 
through his pages are, by design, empty, trivial, disgusting, happy 


to vegetate in the safe cage of traditional principles, alarmed beyond 


belief by the perilous freedom of truth-seeking. They are so small, 
so worthless, so obviously (according to him) undeserving of com- 
passion, that they are not worth caring about. 
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That Mordecai Richler is unable to see, and project, people as 
individuals is most demonstrable in the repetition of characters from 
novel to novel. Charlie Lawson, of A Choice of Enemies, appeared 
before in Son of a Smaller Hero as the culture-conscious professor 
and cuckold Theo Hall. Larkin, the foul-mouthed and foul-minded 
tourist visiting Spain with a gentile wife in The Acrobats is indis- 
tinguishable from Noah’s uncle, Max, in Son of a Smaller Hero, a 
manufacturer with a gentile mistress. Sonny Winkelmann, the 
expatriates’ leader in A Choice of Enemies, is simply an up-to-date 
version of the grandfather in Son of a Smaller Hero. 

Then there are his women. Interestingly Mordecai Richler’s novels 
deal with a man-dominated society; his treatment of the opposite 
sex suggests at the very least a deep distrust and contempt. Two 
kinds of female occupy his attention: the woman who takes for 
granted that an unpleasant time in bed is the contractual considera- 
tion for material security (Larkin’s wife in The Acrobats, Margaret 
in Son of a Smaller Hero), and the woman who believes that happi- 
ness is only attainable through sexual gratification. The latter con- 
stitutes his heroine. Whether named Toni or Miriam or Sally, she 
happily defies society's wrath to achieve her purpose. 

Miriam in Son of a Smaller Hero and Sally in A Choice of 
Enemies follow a conspicuously similar course. After meeting Noah, 
several years her junior, Miriam leaves her husband to live with 
him. For a time they are blissful in each other’s company. When 
Noah goes away, Miriam returns to Theo and engages in a per- 
functory pursuit of bedroom excitement. For Sally McPherson life 
begins with the delicious expectation of going to bed with Norman. 
Then Ernest comes on the scene and she falls madly in love with 
him. When he runs away she becomes available to a sex-hungry 
writer. At that Mordecai Richler is kind to her. He condemns Miriam 
toa withering away. When Sally becomes pregnant, he kills her off. 

Essentially Mr Richler’s heroines are temporary pillows for his 
protagonists to lean on. Weak-minded creatures, they are stepping- 
stones leading his truth-seekers toward their freedom bridge. 


The characteristic hero of the contemporary English novel is a 


young man educated beyond his station, resolved to find a comfort- 
able niche for himself within an existing, although shrinking, class 
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structure. He regrets, or is indifferent to, the absence of good causes, 
His American counterpart has made peace with the idea that the 
American dream and democratic myth have gone the way of the 
steamboat and the crackerbarrel. He is tough-minded on the surface 
and soft as butter underneath. He wants terribly to belong, to he 
accepted, even if only by other people who don’t belong. At the 
same time he is determined not to get caught up in the larger social 
and economic currents. 


Contrast them with Mordecai Richler’s non-conformist and angry | 


warrior. 


In each of his novels, the Richler hero is an artistically-inclined | 


Canadian with a deep aversion to Canadian culture and a con 
viction that the society he lives in is a meretricious fraud. Each comes 
from a comfortably well-to-do home and has an acutely unsatisfied 
wish for a father-friend, an older man to whom he can turn to for 
advice and a guide for action when he is perplexed. Each looks tp 
a woman (mother, mistress) for affection, and gets himself involved 
in a relationship that only means trouble. Each takes it upon himself 
to interfere in others’ lives. Finally, for all his woes, each wins what 
is at best a nominal emancipation. André Bennett does not even 
secure that. His wanderings are terminated by death at the hands of 
an ex-Nazi. Norman Price simply exchanges one bickering, demean- 
ing world for another; his future entails a complete ossification of 
personality. As for Noah Adler, he is just the André Bennett of the 
first novel at an earlier stage. Noah is going to Europe to find some 
thing to believe in, to look for truths. If a Nazi does not kill him, his 
uncontrollable penchant for self-analysis surely will. 

The Richler heroes have other likenesses. Thus, they never ques 
tion the values they condemn. They just know they are bad. But 
how and why they fail, and by what means the light dawned on 
the hero and enabled him to grasp their falsity, we are never actually 
told. 

As an example of the insufficiency of his heroes’ value judgement, 
take the appraisal of the Canadian scene in Mordecai Richler’s books. 
Canada in them consists of the Jewish ghetto in Montreal and a few 
adjacent neighbourhoods, a third-rate university and the attached 
teaching community, and a CBC television studio in Toronto. This 
minute landscape is enough, nevertheless, to make André Bennett 
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gure that to remain in Canada bodes his spiritual obliteration. 
Neither he nor Noah Adler ever considers finding out what makes 


the rest of their city tick, of investigating say the French-language 


. - 


pulation and culture surrounding them. Each takes for granted 
that the small sub-section of it he has inherited is a microcosm, not 
just of the city but of the country. Noah is in a panic that he might 
tum into an upstanding, conservative man ‘speeding toward Cana- 
dian mediocrity, toward an identity which would allow him to pass 
unrecognized’. He would agree too with the observation in A Choice 
of Enemies that, among Canadians, ‘there was no equivalent of the 
Canadian dream to boost or knock. The Canadian dream, if there 
was such a puff, was how do I get out?” 

Although Norman Price sometimes thinks of Canada, he never 
thinks of going back. Charlie Lawson does, a prospect that fills him 
with dread. “Here’s one guy who doesn’t want to be a whale in that 
little pond,’ he says of himself and the notion of settling down again 
in Toronto. The Canadians we meet in A Choice of Enemies are 
uncomfortable, isolated, disinherited in exile. But going home seems 
to them an even more wretched punishment. 

It may be they are right, but Mr Richler makes a poor case on 
their behalf. The dislike of Canada expressed in his novels does not 


isue from any genuinely-felt injury or effort to discover what this 


_ country is like, what elements hold it together, however shakily, or 


—————————— 


the nature of its identity such as that is. The unhappy truth is that 
Mordecai Richler is proffering what is scarcely more than the hit- 
and-miss, insubstantial chitchat of a pseudo-intellectual tea party as 
definitive, basic reasoning. 

Here is the cruellest irony: the charges the heroes of the Richler 
view make against their antagonists apply, with equal validity, to 
themselves. They are selfish, oblivious to human dignity, cold, insen- 
sitive, conscienceless, wantonly destructive of personal relations. They 
have no nobility of spirit. Indeed, they are worse than the people 
around them since they presume to know better and insist on their 
superiority. Neither Nemesis nor Galahad, they run an erratic, 
footless course from anarchy to futility. Mordecai Richler is correct 
when he declares that few of his people are worth caring about, 
although there is more to most of them than he realizes. But he is 
wrong to suppose that his heroes are admirable exceptions. Alas, they 
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are worth caring about the least of all. This is the weakness thy 
causes the scaffolding of each of his novels to totter and give way, 
With three novels to his credit, it is no longer feasible to think g 
Mordecai Richler as a beginning writer or to cushion criticism of his 
work by reason of his youth. It was possible to do so with The Aerp. 
bats and Son of a Smaller Hero, since they were so inRerently auty 
biographical. Under the circumstances the slovenly, undisciplined 
craftsmanship, the unsettling ambivalence of thought, the contrived 
violence and abundant bedwetting were understandable, if no 
pardonable. 

A Choice of Enemies suggests that the faults are more deeply 
ingrained in Mordecai Richler as a writer than was first suspected 
In respect to the ratio of felicities and failings, the book is if any. 
thing a retrogressive step. There are too few virtues, the w eaknesses 
are the same as before. There has been no improvement. Perhaps 
Mordecai Richler’s main trouble is his continued infatuation with 
the idea of dealing with ideas, with the value of writing stories about 
values. In a talk he gave two years ago at a rather pointless univer. 
sity conference of Canadian writers, Morley Callaghan said: ‘There 
are two kinds of writers: the one who tries to see the world out of 
his own eyes, and the other one, the commercial writer, who tries 
to see the world out of the eyes of others.’ Mordecai Richler, we 
know, wants to be the first but is showing a regrettable tendency to 
become the second. 





Many of our readers will be interested in the new Folkways 
recording of Six Montreal Poets ($5.95). The six poets, all 
of whom read their own work, are A. J]. M. Smith, Irving 
Layton, Louis Dudek, Leonard Cohen, F. R. Scott, and 
A. M. Klein. Several have been contributors to this maga- 
zine, and F. R. Scott and A. J]. M. Smith are members of 
our Editorial Advisory Board. With this recording Canadian 
poets join their contemporaries in other countries who are 
discovering a new audience for modern poetry in co- 
operation with experimental record companies. 
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Four Poems 


Before the Story 


. and from the roof he saw a woman washing herself’. 


—SECOND SAMUEL 
Far from the roof, 
the child, Absalom, 
is storming through 
the shadows of the throne, 
pausing in the dark 


to smoothe his scarlet hair. 
And we are lying beneath the thrones. . . 


Far from the roof, 

the king, David, 

begins the ageless psalm 
which rings through caves 
and tears the cobwebs 
from the sleeper’s face. 


And we are lying beneath the caves. . . 


Far from the roof, 

the woman, 

oh the girl, Bathsheeba, 
bares her dripping shoulders 
in a secret room, 

far from any lover, 

far from any man. 


And we are lying beneath the castles . . . 
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O far from any roof, 

we are lying beneath the castles, 
among deep branches of silver, 
and the wilderness moon 

lives above the whole world, 

and in her light 

holds us, holds us, 

cold and splendid 


in her vast and cloudless night. 


Poem for Marc Chagall 


Out of the land of heaven, 

Down come the warm Sabbath sun 

Into the spice-box of earth. 

The Queen will make every Jew her lover. 
In a white silk coat 

Our rabbi dances up the street, 

Wearing our lawns like a green prayer-shawl, 

Brandishing houses like silver flags. 
Behind him dance his pupils, 

Dancing not so high 

And chanting the rabbi’s prayer, 

But not so sweet. 
And who waits for him 

On a throne at the end of the street 

But the Sabbath Queen. 
Down go his hands 

Into the spice-box of earth, 

And there he finds the fragrant sun 

For a wedding ring, 

And draws her wedding-finger through. 


FOUR POEMS 


Now back down the street they go, 
Dancing higher than the silver flags. 
His pupils somewhere have found wives too, 
And all are chanting the rabbi’s song, 
And leaping high in the perfumed air. 

Who calls him Rabbi? 

Cart-horse and dogs call him Rabbi, 
And he tells them: 

The Queen makes every Jew her lover. 
And gathering on their green lawns, 
The people call him Rabbi, 

And fil their mouths with good bread, 
And his happy song. 


Gift 

You tell me that silence 

is nearer to peace than poems 
But if for my gift 

I brought you silence 

Cfor I know silence) 

you would say: 

This is not silence 

this is another poem 

and you would hand it back to me 
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Bait 

You stay in the grove 
To ambush the unicorn. 
I don’t know what the hunters gave, 
But all the money of the sun 
Falling betwen the shadows of your face 
In yellow coin 
Could not bribe away the scorn 
Which fastens up your mouth. 


For whom are those hard lips? 

The hunters creeping through the green 
Beside their iron-collared hounds? 

Or that towered head who soon 

Will close his eyes 

Between your aproned knees? 


And when the animal is leashed 

To the pomegranate tree, 

Don’t come by my prison room 

Singing your victory, 

Or charm the guards to undo the chains 
With which I was bound before the hunt 


When I cried that I was a man. 


You stay in the grove 

To ambush the unicorn. 

And after wander to the poisoned streams 
Which the unicorn will never clean, 

And greet the good beasts thirsting there. 
Then follow through the holes and caves 
The animals who poisoned it 

And cohabit in each lair. 


I don’t know what the hunters gave, 

But all the money of the sun 

Falling between the shadows of your face 
In yellow coin 

Could not bribe away the scorn 

Which fastens up your mouth. 





A Garland 
for F. J. Pratt 


ON HIS SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


I see him as a diver in his bell 

Embroidering night with the pinpoint dance of light, 
And in the polar fathoms all alone 

Planting a window from the sun’s bright day 

On the sea’s menace, waving weed and vine 

That tumble in their jungle miles away. 


Now a commotion moves the tangled depths; 
The water heaves; and the black thing rides by 
That with its hundred-arméd signature 
Would blot the stranger out, erase for ever 
The pane of light scarring its house of evil, 
The bell, the human form, all memory 

Of their intrusion into this alien place . . . 

It passes like a cloud; man, bell, reform; 
The light grows, reaflirming its mild rule 

As though the very base or cornerstone 

Of the pillared seas rising for miles around. 


How, then, so sure the beam? It has its source 
Not in his power only, but the King’s, 
Who's made him ward, from all eternity, 
Of this one stellar patch of the stony seas 
And guardian of these illumined waters— 
Safe light, sure rock, for our distracted vision— 
Even to the last day, when the dying oceans, 
Scourged by His heel, out of these hidden stores 
Tumble in cornucopias of glory. 
Joun SUTHERLAND 
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A GARLAND FOR E. J. PRATT 


A.J. M. SMITH 
The Poet 


One of the distinguishing marks of a major poet is that his wor 
continues, changes, develops, and increases in strength and vitality 
as he grows older. It has magnitude and volume as well as depth and 
quality, and it progressively demonstrates itself to be the fruit of 
experience and knowledge rather than of innocence and intuition, 
From the publication thirty-five years ago of the first of his seventeen 
volumes of poetry, Pratt’s development has been consistent and sure, 
From the sea lyrics and personal impressions of Newfoundland Verse 
to the great heroic narratives, The Roosevelt and the Antinoé and 
The Titanic; from the Bacchanalian revelry of The Witches’ Brew 
through the geophysical fantasias of The Cachalot and The Grea 
Feud to the more explicit parable of The Fable of the Goats and the 


popular war poems, Dunkirk and Behind the Log; and from the | 
religio-philosophical odes, The Iron Door and The Truant, to the 


grand conclusion of Brébeuf and his Brethren, the mastery in what 
ever field of poetry grew steadily more certain. In Pratt's poems of 
fantasy and imagination the theme is energy and dynamic action; 
in The Titanic and Brébeuf, his specifically human epics, the stage 
is at once narrower and more exalted, for the protagonist is man and 
the action is heroic. In his most recent poem, Towards the Last Spike, 
a verse-panorama of the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway, he 


combines fantasy and realism and introduces a new irony and a more | 


mordant wit into his treatment of a theme that has engaged his 


interest from the beginning of his career: man’s Promethean struggle | 
g g 88 


with the blind forces of nature. 

It is clear that Pratt has been an ambitious and serious poet, though 
never a solemn or dull one. In some ways he has been one of the 
most fortunate of poets. He has been honoured in his homeland and 
has succeded in pleasing reviewers and the general public as wel 
as the literary critics, both of the academic sort and those that might 
be considered ‘new’. And he seems to have done this without ever 
ceasing to please himself or, to put it another way, to do as he pleases 
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What he pleases to do has always been sparked by an immense 
gusto, but it has also always been controlled and directed by a strong 
sense of responsibility—primarily to himself—that is both aesthetic 
and if not religious at least moral. Ned Pratt is a modest man, but 
it is well that critics and expositors have not felt it necessary to make 
half-hearted claims for his poetry. On the whole they have done a 
slid, worth-while job. One thinks of the fine appraisals in W. E. 
Collins’s The White Savannahs and in E. K. Brown’s On Canadian 
Poetry, of the ambitious study by Henry W. Wells and Carl F. 
Klinck, of the glowing Introduction to Pratt’s Collected Poems by 
William Rose Benét, and perhaps most significant of all, the late 
John Sutherland’s ‘new interpretation’, which stresses the grandeur 
of the poet’s reading of man’s destiny. 

Sutherland’s essay is concerned with correcting what he believed 
to be some mistaken or incomplete ideas about the nature of the 
heroic in Pratt’s poetry. Most critics have recognized that the idea of 
Power is fundamental in the poetry of Pratt, but it was left to Suther- 
land to analyse more exactly the moral and emotional attitudes that 
condition the poetry and that rise out of it. He points out that the 
poet's attitude towards Power is extremely complex and ambiguous, 
and that the emotions it arouses in him are complex and ambiguous 
also. These consist of exaltation and terror, and ultimately—this is 
where moral significance lies—compassion. These mixed emotions 
derive from the poet’s ambiguous concept of power itself, which, 
Sutherland maintains, is a fusion of the Demoniac and the Heroic, 
the destroying force and the creative force. The important idea here 
is the idea of fusion, for Pratt’s general philosophical theme is the 
resolution of conflict into harmony. Ambiguities are resolved dramatic- 
ally into identities, and paradoxes exist to be resolved. The method 
most appropriate to this task is Irony. Irony gives Pratt’s poetry its 
intellectual tang; what humanizes it and gives it its final calm is 
Compassion. 

This is difficult matter to put briefly. It will be clearer if I indicate 
how Sutherland applies his theory to one of Pratt's completest mas- 
terpieces, The Titanic, with its two sharply contrasted symbolic 
antagonists, the ship and the iceberg. ‘The typical Pratt narrative’, 
the critic wrote, ‘is set upon the sea . . . its story and its symbolism 
often seems at cross-purposes; the story describes a conflict between 
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human and natural power, man and sea, “hero” and “demon”—a 
conflict which is in part illusory, for the symbolism reveals their sub- 
merged likeness and tends to effect a fusion of the two protagonists.’ 
And again: “The ship and the iceberg may seem to represent at first 
the two poles of creative and destructive power, but the poem exists 
to prove they are almost identical symbols.’ 

Sutherland illuminates his argument with many illustrations drawn 
not only from The Titanic but from the two earlier fantasies, The 
Great Feud and The Cachalot. It might be demonstrated that the 
same fanaticism, the same stoical endurance and courage, the same 
devotion (but not to the same thing or from the same motive) exist 
in the ‘demoniacal’ Iroquois and the heroic Jesuit of Brébeuf and His 
Brethren. Here the significance lies in the distinction, in the unique 
source of the Ignatian heroism: 


the sound of invisible trumpets blowin 
Around two slabs of board, right-angled, hammered 


By Roman nails and hung on a Jewish hill. . 


The identification remains on the purely human level; the difference 
is in the sphere of the divine. A better illustration of Sutherland's 
paradox is found in the other purely Canadian narrative, the entirely 
secular and very high-spirited Towards the Last Spike. Here, as in 
The Titanic and The Roosevelt and the Antinoé, the ostensible 
theme is a conflict between man and nature, between the creative 
force of man’s will and this time not the ocean but the frozen rocky 
sea whose waves move only in the vast ages of geologic time, the 
Rocky Mountains and the Laurentian Shield. It is a conflict between 
the stony skeleton and the jagged protuberances of the continent 
itself and the little band of rock-like men, Macdonald, Stephen, 
Smith, Fleming, and Van Horne. Ironically—and this time happily, 
not tragically—the conflict is resolved because the human protagonists 
have the hardness, the endurance, and the flinty steadfastness of their 
rock-ribbed antagonist. Here is the figure of the antagonist as the 
Laurentian Shield (later it is to appear in the formidable guise of 
the Mountains): 


On the North Shore a reptile lay asleep— 

A hybrid that the myths might have conceived, 
But not delivered, as progenitor 

Of crawling, gliding dings upon the earth. 
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She lay snug in the folds of a huge boa 
Whose tail Bad covered Labrador and swished 
Atlantic tides, whose body coiled itself 
Around the Hudson Bay, then curled up north 
Through Manitoba and Saskatchewan 

To Great Slave Lake. In continental reach 
The neck went past the Great Bear Lake until 
Its head was hidlen in the Arctic Seas. 


We remember Sutherland’s words about the ship and the iceberg and 
the conflict, ‘in part illusory’, between two protagonists whose sub- 
merged likeness tends to effect a fusion, for the railway builder 
attack the Shield and the Mountains conquer because they take into 
themselves the strength and the power they are pitted against. These 
are mountain men. And they are Scots. It is almost all summed up 
in that; but Pratt elaborates, and his elaboration, while it bears out 
much that John Sutherland has discerned, illustrates also an essential 
quality of Pratt’s art that Sutherland somewhat characteristically 
tended to ignore—the quality of humour. Here is how the poet sees 
them: 

Oatmeal was in their blood and in their names. 

Thrift was the title of their catechism. 

It governed all things but their mess of porridge 

Which, when it struck the hydrochloric acid 

With treacle and skim-milk, me a mash. 

Entering the duodenum, it broke up 

Into amino acids: then the liver 

Took on its natural job as carpenter: 

Foreheads grew into cliffs, jaws into juts. 

The meal so changed, engaged the follicles: 

Eyebrows came out as gorse, the beards as thistles, 

And the chest-hair the fell of Grampian rams. 

It stretched and vulcanized the human span: 

Nonagenerations worked and thrived on it. 

Out of such chemistry run through by genes, 

The food released its fearsome racial products: — 

The power to strike a bargain like a foe, 

To win an argument upon a burr, 

Invest the language with a Bannockburn, 


Culloden or the warnings of Lochiel. . . . 

This is humorous and at times witty imaginative description. 
Metaphorically it is both surprising and just. Hyperbole is made to 
seem literal, and the ordinary is made surprising. There is the com- 
bination of unexpected and remotely-gathered perceptions that we 
associate with the metaphysical conceit, and the whole passage seems 
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to me to illustrate the unity of sensibility that Mr Eliot has declared 
to be characteristic of seventeenth-century poetry and of little poetry 
since. 

Yet these qualities, though they are perhaps more abundantly dis- 
played in Pratt’s last poem, are found in his earliest, in some of his 
Newfoundland verses and shorter lyrics of the thirties. In one of 


these, The Stoics, which begins 


They were the oaks and beeches of our species. 
Their roots struck down through acid loam 

To weathered granite and took hold 

Of flint and ‘in 


there is a curious anticipation of the passage about the railway 
builders. It is an interesting exercise in practical criticism to 
analyse the development of a method and see a style in the act 
of perfecting itself. This is in little what we can do on a larger 
scale if we read through Pratt’s works in their chronological order. 
To do so is to realize that one of the distinguishing marks of a major 
poet is that his work continues, changes, develops, and increases in 
strength as he grows older. 


MURDO MacKINNON 
The Man and the Teacher 


In the mid-thirties our English courses at Victoria College were given 
by E. J. Pratt, Pelham Edgar, John D. Robins, Joe Fisher, Roy 
Daniells, and an unusual young man named Frye. Those were great 
days and we were a fortunate group to have such teachers. | can still 
see each of them quite clearly in the class-room and by taking a few 
worn texts from my shelves I can re-discover many of the comments 
they made. 

Pratt’s performance at lectures was not exactly what might be 
expected of an imaginative writer, for he was the most systematic 
of the lot. His notes had been carefully worked up over the years 
and he always knew where he was going. In the courses which he 
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gave us—Shakespeare, modern poetry, and modern drama—he pro. | 
vided us with an adequate knowledge of the traditional or receny 
scholarship on each subject, but he spent most of his time on the 


text, giving us a t’s interpretation and insight. We caught some § 
giving poe tp g ght some 


of the enthusiasm which he felt for the imagery and craftsmanship 
of Shakespeare, and we heard the finest passages of such plays a 
Othello, The Tempest, and Antony and Cleopatra read with great 
' meaning and intensity. In the dark high-ceilinged class-room, Pratt 


was a source of glowing vitality, helping us to feel and share the | 


dramatic experience provided by Shakespeare. 

As freshmen we found E. J. Pratt to be not only an inspiring 
lecturer but a most warm-hearted friend and host. As was his custom 
for many years, he invited all of the first-year honours-English 
students to his home for a Sunday supper at which he carved the | 
turkey, beef, and ham. He made us feel welcome, and our timidity 
vanished as he told us yarns of college life, of professors and artists 
and publishers. In later years I visited the Pratt home many times 
but no entertainment stands out so clearly in my mind as that first 


party. 


veer 


After graduation I was fortunate enough to see a great deal of | 


Dr and Mrs Pratt and to know them affectionately as ‘Ned’ and ‘Vi’ 


Is there any other couple like them in Canada? To hundreds and : 
probably thousands of people they are ‘the best of friends’. ‘They have 


helped and encouraged young students, promising scholars, poets, 
playwrights, musicians. They have entertained generously and at 
times lavishly, but much less well-known are the occasions on which 
they have taken people into their homes and sheltered them during 
difficult times. The Pratt household, consisting of Ned, Vi, and 
daughter Claire, has always been one of the warm delightful places 
to visit. 

Stories are widely told of Pratt as the giver of stag dinner parties, 
where the various segments of Ned’s wide friendship were brought 
together for the best of food and the best of talk. The Prattian 
bonhomie united his friends from the universities, the publishing 
business, government and political circles. His purpose was to give 
pleasure to his friends and to see that the young scholar or artist who 
needed encouragement would meet the man who could be of help 
to him. The dinner party also provided an audience for Ned, whose 
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best stories came about two hours after dinner; but he was generous 
enough to yield the floor to his compeers, Brockington, Ned Corbett, 
or Pelham Edgar. 

Of course, Pratt was not always ‘the soul of kindness’. I recall one 
occasion when a writer, whom he did not care for particularly, 
forced himself on Pratt and extracted an invitation for a late after- 
noon party at the house. Ned persuaded two or three of us to come 
along to help neutralize this person and a strained gathering, awk- 
ward and embarrassed, followed. Sensing the situation, one of us 
rose at five to six and suggested that we must leave. ‘Don’t go,’ said 
Ned. ‘Please don’t go. Stay until, stay until . . Then he showed 
us his watch, which said five to six. ‘Until six o’clock. Don’t go till 
six. Somehow the unwelcome visitor was made to feel that a generous 
invitation had been extended; but as we left the house, Ned called 
me aside and whispered, with considerable force: ‘I hate that fellow. 
Thank you for taking him away.’ 

In the years since the war I have also seen Ned in an environment 
that he particularly loved, Kingston in the summertime. I believe that 
Ned lectured at the Summer School at Queen’s because he had a 
liking for the Cataraqui Golf Course. He had things planned so 
that he could give his lectures in the morning and be on the links 
at noon, stay there for lunch and dinner, playing eighteen holes of 
golf or more, seeing his friends, and holding court in the Club House 
until dark. At Queen’s also I heard Ned give one of his poetry 
readings for the Summer School students. Many people think that 
Ned does not do justice to his own poems in public readings, but I 
can testify that the lecture-recital of The Titanic had a memorable 
effect on all of us. Perhaps the prose introduction, on which he had 
worked as carefully as on the poem, was an important factor; besides 
that, he spoke in a small room filled with teachers of English who 
were his devoted followers, and Ned, like most artists, enjoys being 
appreciated, and his style improves as the crowd gets larger. 

At Queen’s also a typical Prattian incident occurred. One Sunday 
evening, just back from Toronto, he strolled into Grant Hall to see 
what the crowd was there for, and stayed to hear a fascinating lecture 
on astronomy by Dean Alice Douglas. When he went up to con- 
gratulate her after the talk, the reply was: ‘I’m especially glad that 
you enjoyed it, Dr Pratt, since you were supposed to be the speaker 
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of the evening.’ Ned’s comment on the affair was splendidly ji 
character: ‘You know, I told Vi that there was some reason why | 
must take the earlier train back to Kingston. That must have beg 
it.’ 

But if Ned is capable of forgetting a lecture now and then, he js 
also capable of giving a superb performance when challenged by , 
large and responsive audience. I think perhaps the high point ip 
this regard was reached in 1947 when he addressed the full assembly 
of the Modern Language Association of America, meeting in Detroit 
This lecture, entitled ‘Poetry and Science’, was on the general them 
that the modern poet may justifiably use the scientific and technic 
preoccupations of this age as raw material to be transmuted by his 
imagination into poetic expression. This same lecture, given a few 
months later to all the staff and students at the University of Westem 
Ontario, held the audience in close attention for over an hour and 
produced applause that is still ringing in the halls. 

There are many similar public successes, radio performances, gold 
medals, decorations, and honours. But these seem to me of less im 
portance than the strong bond of affection which exists between 
Ned Pratt and his friends, the vitality, humour, and love of com 
pany, the sympathy and almost reckless generosity that he has showed 
to countless persons, the genuine and whole-hearted nature of the 
man. These are the personal qualities that have made Ned a grea 
teacher of literature and one of the finest of friends. 


LOUIS DUDEK 
Poet of the Machine Age 


The poetry of E. J. Pratt strikes everyone who reads it by its peculiar 
kind of energy, a physical drive, a mechanical exuberance, unlike that 
of any other poetry we know. In the effort to classify it, one ma 
place it with the ‘colonial’ poetry of the turn of the century tha 
broke with the culture and faith of the Victorians by discovering « 
robust and barbarous freedom outside England—with Kipling, who 
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derived his ungenteel vigour from the ferment of life in India; and 
Masefield, who learned from Kipling, and in his vagabondage at sea 
ind in contact with working-men’s lives wrote with Chaucerian 
realism of boxers, bruisers, and the common lot; and Robert Service, 
who found the Law of the Yukon more true to Darwinian Nature 
than were the conventions of civilized drawing-rooms back home. 
A later analogue of these is Roy Campbell of South Africa. In 
Canada we have E. J. Pratt. He got his strong sense of rugged reality 
from the lives of fishermen in Newfoundland and from the Canadian 
natural and social environment; he abandoned the vocation of a 
Methodist preacher as well as the attitudes of religious or romantic 
moral optimism in poetry, and he turned to a poetry of violence, the 
drama of the conflict of power. The sea became his Yukon, his 
multitudinous India, his London slum, and he found in it a theme 
more valuable and important than that of Kipling, or Masefield, or 
Service. The interpretation of the meaning of power in Pratt’s poetry 
is the key to both his motivating emotions and ideas and to his form 
and style. Also, it may give him a remarkable position in relation 
to other poets of the present century, since he deals with a central 
subject that they have never clarified or treated directly. 

Although the focus of his mind—the concern with brute power— 
may already be perceived, if one looks for it, in his earliest poetry, the 
Newfoundland Verse book (1923), it is The Witches’ Brew (1925), 
that first ‘grand binge, making for healthy physiological releases’ 
which projected a long narrative in the characteristic Pratt style and 
released the demons of his moral universe. Pratt himself seems to 
have been content to rest with the poem as rollicking free fantasy— 


| observing that one reviewer had been ‘laboriously trying to extract a 


“meaning” out of it’—but we know that nothing is more revealing 


| of the life of imagination than such freedom, whether in dreams, in 





random association, or in humorous play. 

In The Witches’ Brew, the rhymer’s purpose, apologetically dis- 
guised by comic extravaganza, is to examine the nature of naked 
natural appetite unmodified by moral considerations: ‘to find... . 
once and for all / The true effect of alcohol / Upon the cold, 
aquatic mind.’ (‘The cold aquatic mind’ may be read, if you like, 
as the typical Canadian mind, or maybe the Toronto academic 
variety; it is a fair correlative of universal dullness and puritanism.) 
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The result, as we find in the behaviour of the sea-cat, is a will » 
total destruction by violence, ‘the full extermination’ of all near anj 
alien forms of life. Curiously enough, in the midst of this alcohg 
experiment we find some learned theological and literary by- play, 
including an ‘Inventory of Hades’ which contains: 


Medieval disputants 
Mystics in perpetual trance, 


Philosophers in bagsy — 
Puritans to whom the chance 
Had never come in life to dance 


Save when the dreadful circumstance 
Of death removed their maiden aunts. 


Clearly the ‘grand binge’ has released us from a rigid moral orde, 
and the demonstration of violence that follows is a diabolical revel. 
tion of the underlying nature of things. 

In Pratt's major poems following upon this first experiment, the 
imagination is used with more conscious and serious intent to explore 
the moral problem of power that he had thus uncovered. The genesis 
of the problem in his poetry may lie in the age-old tangle of the 
origin of evil as a theological question; and Pratt’s doctoral study of 
‘Pauline Eschatology’ may have laid the ground for that concen; 
but more closely, if we follow the terms of the poetry itself, it spring 
from nineteenth-century geology and evolutionary theory. The war 
of species, as conceived in Lyell and Darwin, and translated by 
Tennyson into ‘Nature, red in tooth and claw’, emerges in Pratt’ 
poetry as The Great Feud, the battles in The Cachalot, and the 
carnage and conflict in other poems exploring the reality of inter 
necine strife in nature. 

This conflict is present in different facets as Pratt's reflection 
advances and he arrives more and more at real contemporary applice | 
tions of his thesis. In The Great Feud—so justly admired by the late 
John Sutherland and others—the primordial conflict of beast with 
beast is the subject: the animals of the land, led by an ape, enter 
into a war of extermination with the animals of the sea. This can 
be read as both an allegory of war and a vision of the struggle for 
survival in poetic terms. Above the battle rises Tyrannosaurus Rex 
—the moral beast—who as a dinosaur is related to both land life and 
sea life. Unable to take sides in the cruel process of destruction, he 
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himself, wounded and weary, to the edge of a cliff and throws 
himself down to his death, thereby escaping from the inner and the 
outer conflict. 

In the narrative The Cachalot the conflict of nature is brought 
home to the human sphere: after a duel-fight between nature’s 
monsters, the Kraken and the Cachalot, the leviathan of animal 
nature is pitted against the good ship Albatross and its killer-men. 
There are levels of interpretation here that tempt one in various 
directions—the exploration of Titanism as represented by the whale, 
the moral problem of individual pride and power, the projection of 
huge subconscious drives, the tragedy of heroism; but the theme we 
are pursuing is easily isolated: man, the most inventive and astute 
destroyer, is pitted against brute force and size, against the most 
primitive natural powers. He kills the whale, but his conquest cannot 
be a final or comforting victory. With his last gust of energy, the 
whale charges the Albatross (note the association with guilt, via 
Coleridge) and smashes the human enterprise. If man is to conquer 
the Titans of nature, and bury them, let him be prepared for many 
a defeat on the way; let him not underestimate the opponent powers. 

In the very popular poem The Titanic, the idea embodied seems 
to be both similar to this last, and different. The vivid action of the 
poem covers the same ground as Hardy’s short poem on the same 
subject, “The Convergence of the Twain’—the contrast is made 
between human vanity and the power of nature to destroy. But where 
Fate or Predestination provides the dramatic key to Hardy's minia- 
ture, Pratt's poem turns upon the permanent opposition between the 
powers of animate or inanimate nature and man’s titanic aspirations. 
In this poem, too, unlike the Cachalot, the human world is par- 


| ticularized and brought into a historical focus. Wonderfully, at the 


awesome close of the poem both the ship and the iceberg assume a 
metaphoric living shape—the ship with its ‘wound of death’, the 
murderous iceberg with its ‘paleolithic face’. 

The absorbing conception in these long poems of Pratt, as well as 
in a score of short poems, is that of a terrifying, immense power of 
destruction in animate nature (a nature, moreover, shared by man), 
and a sense of chilling impersonal force in the inanimate world, 
which—if it is to be conceived in consistent terms at all—can orly 
share in the same amoral energies as we find in living things. From 
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this primary vision, providing the antithesis or problem for the poe, | 


mental strife, the exuberant poems of biological war on various plang 
derive their energetic drive, their great unity of theme, and the 
necessary humour as a kind of defensive. (The quality of thi 
humour, and the scientific vocabulary, are Pratt's trademarks.) 4 
Pratt advances and develops his subject, the problem is brought t 
bear on particulars: on the facts of economic cruelty, on the Ny 
political perversion, on the new upsurge of irrational violence in ty 
Second World War, and on the Machine Age as a whole. 

We now come to a key point in Pratt’s poetic exposition. In th 
distribution and application of his conclusions, his comment upm 
the machine is most significant for us, since machinery is the main 


expression of power in the scientific-industrial society that we cal | 


our real world, and by extension machinery comes to provide ; 
pattern and rhythm for everything else, from abstract art to physic 
politics, physiology, psychology, and sometimes even poetry. In Prat, 
the machine appears as the latest evolutionary stage of the natunl 
weapons of destruction: thus, in ‘The Dying Eagle’ we are presented 
with the drama of the animate ruler of nature, an eagle, perceiving 
the aeroplane as the new monarch of the air, the new destroyer, mor 
powerful than any since pterodactyls ‘learned to kill / And drag their 
carrion up the Andes.’ The same thought about machinery occus 
in a number of poems. There are others in which the machine is 
triumphantly acknowledged as a new source of power in the hands 
of man—as in the poem ‘The Man and the Machine’—but the 
dominant attitude is one of remorseless factualness in the description 
of machines as new biological weapons of death, as in “The Sub 
marine’ and ‘The Radio in the Ivory Tower’. 

Finally, Pratt's concern with a naked power-urge as the substratum 
of nature, of man, and of the civilized life is only the antithesis o 


ee 


a moral and intellectual struggle. The problem is resolved in a | 
approach to faith, or at least in an admiring consideration of the at | 


of faith as a heroic and incomprehensible necessity. We owe to John 
Sutherland—though he overstated his case—the most painstaking 
analysis of the signs of a Christian resolution pointed to by the 
poems. It would reconcile the moral sense with the real vision of 
reality. We reach often such a resolution in the poem ‘The Highway; 


we receive a momentary revelation of a supernatural paradise of 
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light and ecstasy, where all questions are answered, in ‘The Iron 
Door’; we are shown that ‘The path lies through Gethsemane’ out 
of the terrors of machine destruction and murder-lust in the poem 
from Stone to Steel’. And in Brébeuf and His Brethren we are 
presented with a great exemplar of heroic compassion who suffers 
martyrdom, undefeated, in a world of sadistic cruelty and violence. 

Compassion, however, does not provide the ground tone of Pratt's 

. Such tender emotions as we find in occasional poems—in 
several brief elegies, and in the Newfoundland poems—are un- 
characteristic and peripheral. Pratt is not a writer of love poems; and 
the personal note is rare in his work. An impassive, comic-ironic 
depiction of force and power, by imaginative, almost mythological, 
means—in narrative and description—is his main concern. The 
Christian message, Love, without theological justification, may be 
there as a final closing ineluctable choice; but it is not derived from 
the facts, it runs counter to all the facts. Hence the drama of Brébeuf; 
hence the absence of argument beyond this point. 

The characteristic quality of Pratt’s poetry, therefore, that ‘physical 
drive and mechanical exuberance’ referred to earlier, is derived from 
his primary vision of life: it is a language of mechanism, of fact, of 
naked energy. In this respect, perhaps through his very reluctance to 
meddle with abstract thought, the Canadian poet Pratt, more than 
any other modern poet one can think of, has written the poetry of 
science and the machine age. Hart Crane proposed such an under- 
taking, and in part achieved it; Stephen Spender, among others, has 
tried to acclimatize the machine; but Pratt, more than any of these, 
has expressed through his very metrics and his personality the beat 
of pistons, the metallic clangour of wheels, and the apparently 
unreflective energy of matter. 

If this poetic quality, the apparent materialism and the reductive 
zoological outlook, should sometimes seem truncated and strangely 
circumscribed to the seasoned philosophical reader or critic, he might 
consider that the reason for this may lie, not in the poet, but in the 
mechanical culture and the science for which he is a responsive 
voice. One can either ignore the facts, and share the fuller vision 
of Dante, at some cost; or one can be more innocent and submit to 
the limitations of this age, as Dante submitted to his. The culture 
of industrialism has not yet progressed in its own form of life 
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(factories, wars, and political ‘machines’) beyond the rudimentay 
stages that this poet unawares reflects; and the science of life and of 
matter has not given Pratt a deeper insight than that which he 
depicts in The Great Feud and his other epics of power-lust. Tha 
his human response derives from an earlier, religious source ig , 
mark of his unremitting humanity; but the age of science an 
machinery could not provide him with its own more complete vision 
of fact and reality. It could only offer him a truncated science, and it 
is this scientific sense of reality, and even of poetic energy, that js | 


expressed in his poetry. 


Escape Goat 


They have taken you away, 
Made you less important 
Than the latter end of day. 


They have done you wrong, 
Giving you no chance 
To end your gravest song. 


They have burned your books upon 
The pyre of your name. 
They spread your heart across the lawn. 


Yes, you are the one they chose 
To bear away their errors. 


They have led you by the nose. 


Crossed up, you hang on your own wall, 
A shadow of yourself. 
They have let you pay for all. 


And the singing in the public squares and parks 
Heralds your death. You, sky rocket, 
Have flared away in the eccentric dark. 


Ronap Bares 
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Overheard in the Garden 


But take the long-range point of view, 
Look at everything in perspective. 
Here’s a crime, and you're the detective. 
How will you handle the first clue? 


These footprints in the sands of time, 
Deep and regular. They conceal 

Some evil intent. Did he steal 
Through the maze to the pool of lime? 


What is this ladder for, by the wall? 
Did someone go up, or did someone come down? 
What do the rumours mean in the town? 


Did Humpty Dumpty have a great fall? 


Why are these candles burned at both ends? 
And the spilt salt. What does it mean? 
Who lurked in the laneway? Was he seen? 
Was all this wine poured out for friends? 


You see the problem. Every move 

You make will be watched. Someone’s here 
Who knows more than you. Someone to fear. 
And your suspicions you must prove. 


But don’t overlook this apple-core, 

Tossed aside like our lost hope. 

You know the old saying: Enough rope . . . 
Who is that knocking at the door? 


Don’t let him in. Your last clue: 
Avoid the garden, shun the dark, 
Shadow the suspect in the park. 
You may find out that he is you. 


Rona.p Bates 


8] 











Reviews 


DIANA GOLDSBOROUGH 


Isak Dinesen 


Isak Dinesen, the Danish Baroness Blixen, has established herself 
as an authentic minor talent with one of the smallest literary output 
of any career. Even E. M. Forster, whom she resembles in her 
preoccupation with haunting human relationships and the eye. 
flowing current of symbol which engulfs them, beside her looks like 
an uncontrolled blabbermouth. Her reputation stands on four books 
in forty years, and it stands firm. 

Out of Africa is an autobiographical record of her experiences in 
a British colony managing a coffee plantation, in which she keeps 
seeing the same forces at work that ferment in her fiction—which 
is which?—but it is the three books of tales, Seven Gothic Tales, 
Winter's Tales, and 1957's Last Tales (not the very last, I hope) 
that must be read and re-read. 

First of all, it is important to realize that these really are tales 
each with a beginning, middle, and end. The reader trained on the 
modern New Yorker strain of short story is apt to find this a bit 
flummoxing. Mood, milieu, ambiance—those things beloved by 
today’s short-story critic—are there in amplitude, but in addition 
something happens; a change has been made. In Last Tales, the 
Cardinal gives voice to what I cannot but think is Isak Dinesen’s 
credo in his first tale: 


Madame, I have been telling you a story. Stories have been told as 
long as speech has existed, and sans stories the human race would have 
perished, as it would have perished sans water. . . . But I see, Madame, 
today a new art of narration, a novel literature dawning upon the 
world . . . which for the sake of the individual characters in the story, 
and in order to keep close to them and not be afraid—will be ready to 
sacrifice the story itself. 

The individuals of the new books and novels—one by one—are so 
close to the reader that he will feel a bodily warmth flowing from 
them. . . . and while this is going on, the story itself loses ground and 
weight and in the end evaporates, like the bouquet of a noble wine, 
os, a of which has been left uncorked. 
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Does this sound like Somerset Maugham? I think not. True, the 
sory is the thing, and a story should have a bouquet, but what does 
this mean in terms of technique? The Cardinal goes on to compare 
the story with the first story, in Genesis. 


You will remember that the characters in the book come forth on the 
sixth day only—by that time they were bound to come, for where the 
story is, ‘the characters will gather! 


And where the story is not, the implication is, the characters may 
go hang, for no-one will care a straw for them. As a description of 
what has happened to the English novel, the Cardinal's words ought 
to be compulsory reading for weniliaaties 

Far from considering the story-writer a mere entertainer, Isak 
Dinesen thinks he has an almost religious function. The story is 
man’s myth, man’s form of Creation and Genesis (Does this sound 
like Thomas Mann? Yes.) and man’s only way of finding out who 
he is, of answering the question ‘Who am I?’ 

Now for the tales themselves. A few take place in late nineteenth- 
century Copenhagen, familiar to Isak Dinesen in her early girlhood, 
so she should be at home there. But she is equally at home in 
eighteenth-century Copenhagen, or thirteenth-century Copenhagen, 
or Renaissance Italy, or France, or Germany. She can choose settings 
as exotic and haunting as the fancies in deepest dreams, since 
basically they don’t matter; the underlying subject is always the 
nature of Love, or God, or Justice, or Vengeance, or Art, or how 
to serve one or all of them 

Take a story that deals with Justice—‘A Country Tale’ in the last- 
published volume. A young Danish noble is troubled to learn that 
a young man of his estate is in prison and is to die as a murderer. 
This young man is his foster-brother, and the noble may well feel 
guilty as to his fate, because they have already been involved in a 
lifetime’s history: the noble’s father had wronged an honest peasant 
of his estate and been responsible for his particularly cruel death. 
The noble himself died shortly after and his widow, wishing to 
atone as far as she could, hired the peasant’s daughter to nurse her 
posthumous child. The daughter devoted all her care and emotions 
to the little noble, deserting her own child completely and leaving 
him to vicious relations—hence his wild career and present fate. The 
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noble realizes that his family has sacrificed two good lives, ang 
without any possibility of atonement. 

Now he has a visit from his old nurse, the murderer's mother, He 
thinks she comes to plead for the boy’s life, and is eager to help her, 
but no, she cares nothing for the condemned man. ‘He must die’ 
Can she be so unnatural? No, she is very natural. For, she says, it jg 
the old noble’s son who languishes in prison, and it is her own son, 
the wronged peasant’s grandson, who greets her in the noble’s house, 
But even this is not the end for the poor young man. There is reason 
to believe the old woman is lying, either wandering in the head 
because this tale would be the supreme revenge. There is evidence 
that such an exchange of infants could not have taken place. But 
there is no certainty either way. In any case the one foster-brother 
is executed and the other is condemned to a lifetime of haunted 
unrest and consciousness of double identity. Has justice been done? 

Double identity is one of the basic themes of Isak Dinesen. In 
every one of the longer tales the hero or heroine is brought to a 
consciousness that he or she has a doppelganger, and that a life must 
always be a shared life, mutually immanent, like a triangle in a 
circle. It is as if the question ‘Who am I?’ can only be answered by 
assuming the role of someone else, or having it thrust upon one. On 
a few occasions the translation is actual, physical and magic, as in 
‘The Sailor Boy’s Tale’ in Winter's Tales, where the Lapp woman 
becomes a falcon in the winter months; or in that brain-addling tale 
‘The Monkey’, from Seven Gothic Tales, where a monkey taps on 
the glass, sidles into the room, and assumes the form of the abbess 
right before the horrified eyes of the abbess’s homosexual nephew 
and the amazon she wished him to marry. But in the vast majority 
of the stories the identification is mental, psychological, emotional, 
but no less forcible for all that. 

In Winter's Tales the young author becomes the young man with 
the carnation; the young society matron feels herself the unwed 
mother of the child she should have had; Peter and Rosa are bound 
up in each other to the point of drowning together; in ‘A Consolatory 
Tale’, the Prince (a tiresome Haroun-al-Raschid type who likes to 
disguise himself and mix with his subjects) will always be to himself 
the clever beggar who has discovered the profitable racket of dis 
guising himself as the Prince disguised as a beggar. In Last Tales 
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the Cardinal can never be sure whether he is himself or the twin 
jrother killed in a house-fire in infancy—it makes a considerable 
difference, since one twin was dedicated to the church and the 
other to Dionysos. In ‘Echoes’, the opera singer who appears also in 
Seven Gothic Tales feels herself born again, and abused again, in 
the form of a little village boy. In ‘Converse at Night’ the Danish 
king feels himself the poet, and the poet the king. Often, to know 
the answer to ‘Who am I?’ is to cease to be. 

Part of Isak Dinesen’s technique is belief in making the reader 
do part of the work. To make a real story he must share in the 
creation. This is the reason why the tales seem to have a last page 
missing. The clues to understanding are there, but as in life you 
must search for them. See if on finishing “The Monkey’ you don’t 
turn instantly back to the beginning and re-read, trying to find what 
you missed. See too if you don’t find it. No author forces so much 
growth from the reader’s imagination. That, | think, is why the word 
‘haunting’ is the critical adjective so much in use to describe the 
Tales. The characters are cared about in a unique way, because they 
are partly the reader’s. One creation compels another. I dare say it 
was the same in Genesis. 


Isak Dinesen. Last Taces. Random House of Canada. 342 pp. $5.00. 


BEATRICE CORRIGAN 
An Italian Classic 


It was no time or place to be a novelist: everyone was agreed on 
that. The writer’s function during the fermenting decade after 1849, 
when Italy had struck an unsuccessful blow for freedom, was both 
dificult and ambiguous. To satisfy his conscience as a patriot he 
must foment the ardour of nationalism, and that often at the expense 
of his conscience as an artist. Once and only once in those ten years 
genius successfully fused the double urgency, and a young man 
wrote a masterpiece two years before he shared in Garibaldi’s libera- 
tion of Sicily and died. 
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‘I am as prolific as a rabbit,’ wrote Ippolito Nievo in 1857, and 
indeed in four years he produced three novels, two tragedies, two 
volumes of poems, and innumerable articles for periodicals in what 
almost seemed a frantic effort to accomplish a long life’s work in the 
short lifetime that was his destiny. The Confessions of an Italian, as 
he called his great novel, was not published until after his death, 
for he had already had trouble with the Austrian censors, and before 
1860 ‘Italian’ was a treasonable word. When the book was finally 
printed in 1867 its title was changed to the rather forbidding 
Confessions of an Octogenarian, and it found little favour with a 
generation eager for the new realism and tired of the outdated 
struggles of the Risorgimento. It was not until the end of the 
century that the critics recognized it as a masterpiece, and it stil] 
had to wait another fifty years for a translator. 

Yet The Castle of Fratta, to use its latest name, is admirably suited 
to the English taste, with its exuberant wealth of characters and 
incidents, its skilful mingling of humour and pathos, its keen yet 
tolerant understanding of human eccentricities and frailties. By com- 
bining in the character of Carlo Altoviti his own experience and that 
of his grandfather, a Venetian patrician, Nievo succeeded in re 
creating a vivid picture of a vanished society. The Castle of Fratta 
stood in the Friuli, which was subject to the patchwork dominion of 
the Republic of Venice, the feudal lords, and the Free Communes. 
The heart as well as the stomach of the Castle is its vast kitchen, 
where the hero as a child observes the world into which he has been 
born as the unwanted son of the Countess of Fratta’s dead sister, 
whose runaway marriage had disgraced her family. The action of the 
story, like that of War and Peace (which The Confessions so often 
strangely anticipates), begins just before the invasion of Napoleon. 
But whereas the Russian Empire had a strength and solidity that no 
force could shake, the Venetian Empire needed only a touch to 
topple it into fragments, possessing as it did no rallying point in 
either ruler or army. 

Taking a whole generation of young people, principal among 
whom are Carlo and Lucilio—the latter already a medical student, 
ambitious in love and politics, when the former is still a child—Nievo 
traces with sharp intimacy the rapidly succeeding changes in a dying 
society, and the painful, uncertain, eternally unsatisfactory develop 
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ment of the society that replaced it. Carlo and Lucilio, one repre- 
gnting the liberal aristocracy, sympathetic to the people, the other 
he ambitious middle class, love respectively the Contessine Pisana 
ind Clara, daughters of the Fratta family. Clara, constantly under 
she influence of her gentle invalid grandmother, develops a perverted 
giflessness that induces her to sacrifice her own happiness and her 
ers to her mother’s gaming debts. Pisana, much younger than her 
ster, untrained in the use of the liberty that unsettled times thrust 
upon her, is one of the most original of all Italian heroines. Coquet- 
sh, vain, cruel and kind by turns, devoted throughout her life to 
one man, though never completely faithful to him for long, she has 
many similarities to Tolstoy’s Natasha, including the ardent patriot- 
sm that Clara lacks. She is supposed to have been modelled to some 
extent on Nievo’s own cousin and beloved, Bice Melzi. In the novel 


| Pisana dies young, her health ruined by her sacrifices for Carlo in 


the poverty of London exile, and she implores Carlo not to join her 
by the suicide to which he is tempted. In real life it was Nievo who 
died a sacrifice to his eagerness to rejoin Bice, and she, less able than 
Carlo to endure a life-long grief, followed him to the grave within 
two years. 

The best part of the book is incontestably the first ten chapters, 
before the rather melodramatic return of Carlo’s long-lost father, a 
device which Nievo used in at least two other works. The Castle and 
its fantastic inmates, the childhood of the hero and his relations with 
his despotic cousin Pisana (which resemble those between Pip and 
Estella in Great Expectations), the whole panorama of that untidy 
lively world which had changed so little in perhaps two hundred 
years and which was to collapse so suddenly, are all recounted 
magnificently. It is a world for which Venice sets the style in every- 
thing: a season in Venice is imperative for any lady of fashion, and 


_ even the little inland cities like to think of themselves as essen- 


tially Venetian. Nievo describes such ambitions charmingly and 
characteristically. 


Portogruaro was not the least among those little cities of the terra firma 
where the example of the Most Serene Dominant was copied and 
recopied with all possible fidelity. The houses, large, spacious and with 
triple windows in the centre of the facade, were aligned on both sides 
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New Books 


THE FACE 


OF EARLY CANADA 


By F. St. George Spendlove. Dis- 
cusses the most widely-distributed 
and characteristic pictures of 
early Canada, approximately from 
1556 to 1867. The artists, as well 
as the conditions under which 
rints of their work of various 
inds were produced, are con- 
sidered. Approximately 125 illus- 
trations. A landmark for both 
historian and collector. Probable 
price $15.00 


TEN CANADIAN POETS 


By Desmond Pacey, author of 
Creative Writing in Canada. Dis- 
cusses the lives, personalities and 
— contributions of: Charles 

angster, Sir Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Bliss Carman, Archibald 
Lampman, Duncan Campbell 
Scott, E. J. Pratt, F. R. Scott, 
A. J. M. Smith, Earle Birney and 
A. M. Klein. A landmark book of 
literary criticism. $5.50 


GOLDEN SECTIONS 


By Michael Ayrton. A delightful 
book on sections of the author’s 
experience which he holds golden. 
Through its pages streams a pa- 
geant of genius, people as diverse 
as Giovanni Pisano the sculptor, 
Nashe the Elizabethan poet, Ber- 
lioz, Liszt, Degas, and Wyndham 
Lewis. Illustrated. $5.00 
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of the main street in such a manner that only water was lacking to 
complete the resemblance to Venice. A café every two sidestreets, 
before which was the usual awning below which, around a number of 
small tables, a bunch of idlers sat; a quantity of winged lions on all 
the public buildings; light women ol boatmen in continual chatter 
in the streets and around the fruit-stalls; pretty girls at the balconies 
behind cages of canaries and vases of gilliflowers and basil; up and 
down by the townhall and in the piazza the black togas of advocates, 
the long tailcoats of notaries and the most worshi cloaks of patri- 
cians; four Slavs in attendance before the prison; from the Lemene canal 
a stink of salt water, a blaspheming of boat masters and a constant 
confusion of wherries, anchors and cables; a continual ring of church 
bells and great pomp of ceremonies and masses; little stucco Madonnas 
with flowers, wreaths and festoons at every corner, devout mammas 
kneeling with their rosaries, blonde daughters occupied with their 
lovers behind the doors; abbots with their eyes on their shoe-buckles 
and their cloaks _— modestly over their paunches; nothing, 
s 


nothing was lacking in miniature. 


And yet overnight all this was to vanish, and to the modern 
reader the description of the fall of Venice has a renewed poignancy. 
It was not to be the last occasion in history when an invading army 
marched under the banners of a fraternal idealism, and was joyously 
welcomed by a population that it promised to liberate and remained 
to despoil and oppress. 

It is ungrateful to have said so much about the novel without a 
word for its translator. Mr Edwards, who fell in love with the 
Confessions when he was a prisoner-of-war in Italy, has produced 
an excellent work. He has wisely reduced the original by a quarter, 
and though Nievo’s racy intensely idiomatic style is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to reproduce, the English version is very pleasant to read, 
as the extract that 1 have quoted will show, and preserves Carlo 
Altoviti’s good-humoured tone admirably. One flaw that would be 
minor if it did not recur so frequently is that the heroine is always 
referred to as ‘the Pisana’. In Italian the definite article is commonly 
ued with a feminine name, but it is quite meaningless in English: 
rather strangely, Mr Edwards never talks of ‘the Clara’ or ‘the 
Doretta’, as he should do to be consistent, but reserves this form for 
the name of the heroine. It might also be mentioned that the punish- 
ment of la corda is not a flogging; that the ‘Slavs’ are Slavonic 
wldiers in the service of Venice, used as a police force; and that 
Tasso and Ariosto did not write ‘of household affairs’ but ‘in a 
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homely style’. But even when these objections are noted, Mr Edward 
is to be congratulated on having made available to an English. | 


speaking public one of the most delightful novels of the nineteenth 5 


century. 


Ippolito Nievo. Tue Caste or Fratra. Translated by Lovett F, 
Edwards. Oxford University Press. 590 pp. $4.25. 


F.E.SPARSHOTT 
Bertrand Russell 


Mr Russell has never been one to shrink from publication, and thes | 


volumes show signs of barrel-scraping. Half of Portraits from Memory 
is autobiography, and as such has unity enough, but the other half 
is miscellaneous writing of all degrees of formality and merit, includ 


ing an essay on ‘Mind and Matter’ that struck me as a kind of ' 


philosophical coelacanth and one on “The Cult of “Common Usage"’ 
that is very funny and probably seems quite conclusive to anyone 
who knows as little about the subject as its author. Why I am Nota 
Christian is more unified; its essays range over three decades but the 
theme is constant: a plea for a more enlightened and humane sexual 
morality, and an attack on the Christian religion chiefly on the 
ground of its opposition to such reforms. 

The essays of reminiscence are delightful. Here is Russellian pros 
at its exquisitely elegant best; the tone is reflective and benign, the 
portraits are courteous, witty, and affectionate. Yet there is some 
thing disquieting in the effect. Even when describing scenes of 
violence, Mr Russell gives the impression that he was a mere on 
looker. ‘Two of the drunken viragos began to attack me with their 
boards full of nails. While I was eae how one defended one 
self against this type of attack. .. .’ We never learn how, or whether, 
he solved his problem. How can so vigorous a man make himself 
sound so peaceful? Of course it was all a long time ago; and it is the 


compelling charm and wisdom of these essays that they are not cor 
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cerned to re-live experience but to examine and understand it. But 
we need also, I think, to remember that Mr Russell is a follower of 
Hume, greatest of empiricists, in whose philosophy no-one ever does 
anything but receive impressions and form images. 

The best way to ease oneself into the polemics against Christianity, 
which are equally witty but a good deal less civil, is to turn straight 
from the Portraits to the Appendix in which Professor Edwards tells 
how Mr Russell was judicially pronounced unworthy to teach at the 
College of the City of New York. One cannot read those reminis- 
cences without thinking better of the human race, which can produce 
a man so reasonable, sympathetic, tolerant, kindly, brave, and selfless 
as their author. His opponents in New York showed themselves in 
their words and actions intolerant, uncharitable, dishonest, and spite- 
ful. Yet they claimed to speak in the names of Religion and Morality, 
and included an Episcopal Bishop Cif you will pardon the tautology), 
a Professor of Sacred Eloquence, and the St Joan of Arc Holy Name 
Society. If, as Professor Edwards tries to make out, this was a dispute 
between Free Thought and Religion, Mr Russell’s case is made: 
Religion is wholly infamous. But the claim cannot be upheld: the 
Professor himself tells us that ‘Russell’s side was taken by all the 
leading spokesmen of the more liberal religious groups’. So the case 
remains open, and we must look at its merits. 

Mr Russell’s belief, as stated here, is that “The good life is one 
inspired by love and guided by knowledge.’ His objection to Chris- 
tianity is that it discourages knowledge and (despite its pretensions) 
encourages hatred; that its theology is false and its morality cruel. 
He denies the existence of God because he cannot believe that an 
omnipotent being would tolerate cruelty. These are formidable objec- 
tions. The alleged proofs of the existence of God are as paltry as 
he says they are; theological attempts to reconcile omnipotence with 
the prevalence of suffering are always self-contradictory, often ludi- 
crous, and sometimes flagrantly dishonest; the churches’ frequent 
opposition to the growth of science and the dissemination of know- 
ledge is notorious; the sexual morality he attributes to Christians is 
both barbarous and brutal; and the claim to an exclusive revelation 
which is the sole means to a necessary salvation seems bound to lead, 
as it has often in fact led, not merely to self-righteousness and an 
esteem for ignorance, but to persecution and the stake. 
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One would almost expect the churches, thus cogently castigated 
to close their doors. But Christian reviewers have been quite calm, 
even patronizing. It is easy to see why. On this subject Mr Russel} 
is at least as prejudiced, fanatical, and irrational as he claims his 
opponents to be. ‘The three human impulses embodied in religion 
are fear, conceit and hatred,’ he writes. Now no-one who has been 
brought up among active Christians is going to take this kind of tal} 
seriously. Such people engage in what they take to be good works 
believing this to be enjoined by their religion (and they will quote 
you texts to prove it). They are ‘inspired’, so far as one can tell, 
‘by love’, and if not perfectly ‘guided by knowledge’ at least take as 
much trouble to inform themselves as their mental habits and powers 
allow. I have been surrounded by such people all my life. Hasn't 
Russell met any? If he has he must think they are mistaken jn 
attributing their benevolence to their faith. He may be right, in » 
far as one does not need a religion in order to be benevolent; but at 
least their religion, as they conceive it, provides them with an excuse 
for their goodwill and an institutional outlet for it. As for the human 
basis of religious institutions, psychological and sociological studies 
of their functions have been attempted. Mr Russell writes as if he 
had never heard of them, preferring to adopt (so he tells us) the 
opinions of that careful investigator Lucretius. Yet he poses as the 
champion of scientific methods and attitudes. 

Like other conventional free-thinkers Chis agnosticism is rigidly 
orthodox), Mr Russell asserts both that Christianity offers an easy 
refuge from fear of death and that it makes death fearful by threaten- 
ing Hell—which shows that atheology has contradictions as resoun¢- 
ing as any that Christianity can provide. Contradiction or no, the 
former objection comes oddly from one who claims to judge all insti 
tutions by their contribution to human happiness. The comfort in 
mishaps and refuge from anxieties that religions offer their devotees 
are no doubt a craven comfort and a coward’s refuge, and as such 
Mr Russell denounces them; but hang it all, comfort is comfort, and 
contributes as much to happiness, one would have thought, as the 
postures of a dignified despair. Even more surprisingly, he nowhere 
asks himself whether those Christians who claim to find joy in their 
religion may not be telling the truth. After all, they should know; 
and the possibility that the real source of their joy is glandular would 
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not make it any the less real, even if those who have no religion may 
{nd other things to rejoice in. 

The fact is that although Mr Russell feels deeply about religion 
he shows no sign of ever having thought about it at all. All his argu- 
ments are chestnuts. His attacks on theological positions are nowa- 
days most often heard from theologians themselves. The inhuman 
sexual morality is still upheld in England by the popular press, but 
not by the Protestant churches. No wonder his attacks are shrugged 
off as a great man’s aberration. But that is too easy. The charges are 
old, but have they been met? Can a Christian theology be worked 
out that will neither contradict itself nor impute idiocy and malignity 
to its God, and remain recognizably Christian? We are still waiting. 
And is not the public record of the Christian churches as grisly as 
he says it is? If so, must not the institution be judged on its record? 
Is it not time Christians stopped saying ‘We are all unworthy’ and 
‘Christianity has never been tried’ while still claiming that the orga- 
nized church stands for God? If ‘The good in it is from God, the evil 


from human weakness’, and the evil predominates, what comes of 
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that claim? It is a weary old argument, but on it goes. 

What a waste of breath it is, after all, to praise or condemn ‘Pp. 
testantism’, or a@ fortiori ‘Christianity’, or a fortissimo ‘Religioy | 
Churches are made up of a lot of people thinking and doing all sory | 
of things. Such various activity could obviously yield supporting 
evidence for the most diverse generalizations: they are not wort | 
debating. Since no known society lacks a religion, one cannot dis 
cover the social effects of religion in general by comparing societig | 
that have it with those that don’t. As for individuals, religion seem, | 
to support the nice people in their nicenesses and the nasty ones jp 
their nastinesses. It boosts the energetic, it tranquillizes the lazy, |; | 
can even be argued that Christianity, so often a brake on science | 
made science itself possible through the conviction that a God-created 
world must be intelligible. 

Bertrand Russell was brought up by his grandparents. They were 
censorious, he is tolerant; they were ascetics, he is a hedonist; they | 
were anti-intellectual, he puts his trust in reason; they were devout, | 
he is a skeptic. He has inherited from his grandfather his indepen. 
dence of mind, his zeal, and his earldom. Perhaps he will allow us tp 
say this for religion: it produces excellent rebels. 


Bertrand Russell. Porrrarrs FROM MEMORY AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
Nelson (Allen and Unwin). 228 pp. $3.50. 

Bertrand Russell. Wuy I Am Not A CHRISTIAN AND OTHER ESSAYS 
ON RELIGION AND RELATED suBjECTS. Edited with an Appendix on 
the Bertrand Russell Case by Paul Edwards. Nelson (Allen and | 
Unwin). 242 pp. $3.50. 


EF. R. SCOTT 
Patrick Anderson 


Patrick Anderson was an important influence on the Montreal poets 
during the 1940’s, when he was teaching at Selwyn House and later 
at McGill. He took the initiative in forming the Preview group, 
which published Preview magazine, and by a kind of reverse stimu 
lation helped to keep the First Statement group around John Suther 
land alive and assertive. The meetings of the Preview editors, with 
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p. K. Page, Bruce Ruddick, Neufville Shaw, and occasionally A. M. 
Klein or A. J. M. Smith, took place in an old coach-house apartment 
above a garage off St Matthew Street below Dorchester where Patrick 
lived with his wife Peggy and which, with an irony tinged with 
nostalgia, he describes as ‘Rose Cottage’ in Search Me, his latest 
piece of autobiography. 

There was one ‘Quebec heater’ in the kitchen, a metal cylinder with 

a pipe which ought to have wandered through all the rooms, snapping 

with heat, smelling of blistering tin, but which actually made an Km 

exit a couple of yards from its source. Everything in that flat froze. The 

water in the sink and bath had to be kept running at a medium pace all 

during January and February; if it went too fast, it iced up the outlet, 

if too slow, it gummed up the tap. The boiler froze and burst and was 

never mended. We took baths in a tin pan. The gas froze, necessitating 


trips to the garage to pour alcohol down the pipe there, and on occasion 
the locks froze too. 


I] remember Preview evenings—despite this cold setting—as bright 
and often exciting occasions when we each read our new poems 
(Patrick always had the most), discussed new books and planned the 
next issue in the small and overcrowded rooms, stumbling over 
Peggy's stacks of canvases and half-finished bits of sculpture, and 
helping ourselves to our own bottles of beer while Patrick drank 
innumerable cups of tea. Those years were productive; First State- 
ment Press and the Ryerson Press were bringing out our first volumes 
of poems, two magazines were being issued, and new writers were 
appearing. Patrick Anderson was a focus around which much of the 
activity revolved. Though ‘Rose Cottage’ is painted so vividly in 
Search Me, however, there is no mention of the Preview group and 
its work, or of its amalgamation with First Statement in 1945 to form 
Northern Review. 

Anderson published two volumes of verse while in Montreal: A 
Tent For April and The White Centre. He also produced for a brief 
time and almost single-handed a ‘proletarian’ magazine called En 
Masse, and occasionally a Broadsheet, copies of which he once de- 
posited at the corner of Peel and St Catherine Streets under a sign 
reading TAKE ONE in the hope of achieving some kind of mass dis- 
tribution. Since returning to England he has brought out another 
poetry collection, The Colour As Naked, and two autobiographical 
studies, Snake Wine and now Search Me. Both the prose works have 
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sections on his life in Montreal, though the detail is much fuller jp 
the later volume. Snake Wine tells of his experiences as a teacher in 
Singapore; Search Me brings the story back to England and a trip 
to Spain, with reminiscences of Canada placed in between as back. | 
ground for the development of the author’s relations with two of the | 
main characters. 
Anderson remains, in his poetry and his prose, a man in search of 
himself and of what he calls here ‘my own fragmented personality’ 
Search Me is made out of those fragments, woven into a pattern held 
together by a style more mature and perfected, I think, than he 
showed in Snake Wine. He has an intense visual sense, and a faculty 
of recording what happens to him with a relentless frankness, never 
painting himself as a hero or protagonist. He is essentially concerned 
with feeling and perception, not with the world of events nor with 
people save as personalities who impinged upon him and whom he 
can portray as part of his experience. He can enter into a situation 
and illuminate it in vivid flashes, as in this description of a Spanish 


gypsy dance: 


This was a rhythm that seemed to snatch from time some desperate 
assurance that the present moment existed, repeating over ana over 
again now, now, now! and adding here! and look at me! But the steps 
lost themselves in the madness of this assertion, growing so syncopated 
and staccato that they exploded upon the floor. It was all so proud, 
defining the narrow place from which, so to speak, one’s existence 
sprang, ——— > spurning it with a cockerel sharpness; drawing 
out the line of the body across the suave smooth flank, up through the 
ribs and shoulders to fingers that crackled in the air. 


Sometimes the objects he writes about seem buried in the weight of 
his words, almost smothered in a literary embrace; he will lavish 
attention on something trivial and pass lightly over a larger issue. 
This is the work of a man searching inwardly with a refinement that 


at times wears thin but succeeds by the quality of the writing. 


Patrick Anderson. SzarcH Me. Clarke, Irwin (Chatto & Windus). 


$3.50. 
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ROBERT McCORMACK 
Recent Paperbacks 


Since I last took a look in these pages at the mushroom world of the 
paperback reprints, three new publishers have begun operations with 
a total production so far of forty books. The American half of the 
combination of J. M. Dent and E. P. Dutton, which gave the world 
the Everyman’s Library, has brought out the first ten titles of Dutton 
Everyman Paperbacks. A house calling itself the Sagamore Press 
has launched, with twenty-six titles, the American Century series 
under the general editorship of Louis M. Hacker. And McClelland 
and Stewart have started something called the New Canadian 
Library with Malcolm Ross as general editor and a list of six books 
four already published and two more announced for this year. 
Readers familiar (and who that reads at all is not?) with the old 
Everyman’s Library—the rows on rows of dowdy little books each 
with the too inevitable but nevertheless rather comforting ‘Everyman, 
| will go with thee, and be thy guide, / In thy most need to go by 
thy side’ on the fly-leaf—may suffer a mild shock when they come 
upon the new Everyman Paperbacks. These are attractive books, the 
cover designs tending toward the chic if anything and clearly meant 
to trap the casual eye. I suspect, too, on the basis of the ten books 
so far published, that they are at least in part deliberately aimed at 
a somewhat more popular audience. It is true that the classics that 
formed the core of the old Library are solidly represented in the new 
by Plato and Lucretius. And if Van Wyck Brooks’s The Flowering 
of New England and the five plays Pirandello grouped under the 
title Naked Masks are a bit more contemporary than the Everyman’s 
I remember usually permitted itself to be, they are certainly res- 
pectable enough and useful additions to anyone’s library. But Mar- 
chette Chute’s Shakespeare of London and Cleveland Amory’s The 
Proper Bostonians surely belong to a different category. Possibly it 
is by such incursions into best-sellerdom that Everyman Paperbacks 
will distinguish themselves from Anchor and Vintage Books which 
they resemble fairly closely in appearance and format. At any rate, 


the fact that Knowledge’s little speech in the morality has disappeared 
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from the fly-leaves seems significant. It may not be everyman who, 
in his most need, would want to take Mr Amory for a guide. 

Sagamore’s American Century Series and McClelland and 
Stewart's New Canadian Library invite and, in fact, finally demand 
comparison. I had better confess at once that for a number of 
reasons, including patriotism, I have attempted various strategies for 
getting around this difficulty, but without success. 1 am compelled 
to yield and the best I can do would seem to be to take a firm grip 
on the obvious and plunge ahead. 

Anyone looking over the lists of the Sagamore series and the New 
Canadian Library is of course reminded very forcibly that the 
American books belong to a literature whereas the Canadian books 
do not. This is not simply a function of the greater number in the 
American list, nor has Louis M. Hacker arranged his books in a 
more logical sequence than has Malcolm Ross. Both lists are about 
as random collections as it is possible to make. But a reader has only 
to glance at the American series for the jumble to start sorting itself 
out, the books falling into place, forming an order. This order, 
imposed by the reader’s mind, may be borrowed from any one of the 
discoverers and mappers of American literature—Parrington, Brooks, 
Matthiessen, or perhaps from Richard Chase’s interesting The Ameri- 
can Novel and its Tradition, recently published as an Anchor 
Original—or may be his own invention. But at least he can have no 
doubt that there is an order, and in this sense a Canadian literature 
simply does not exist. Between such books in the Sagamore list as, 
say, Oliver Wendell Holmes’s The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
and Jack London’s The Iron Heel there could hardly, it seems, be a 
greater distance; yet there is a relationship. They arrange themselves 
around common orientation points, they are parts of the same whole. 
But what is one to do with Stephen Leacock’s Literary Lapses? Like 
so much in the Canadian landscape Leacock seems to appear without 
preparation and exist without connections—a sudden and astounding 
outcropping of laughter at the south end of the Laurentian Shield. 

Of course he does not really exist in a literary vacuum. Casting 
about in his introduction to the New Canadian Library’s edition of 
Literary Lapses, Robertson Davies mentions, inevitably, Dickens and 
Mark Twain. I should think such writers as Jerome K. Jerome and 
Frank R. Stockton are a bit closer. (Needless to say, I am not talking 
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about ‘influences’.) A writer's connections usually show up more 
clearly in his failures than in his successes. Much of Literary Lapses 
is still great fun, but more of it than Mr Davies allows seems to me 
badly dated. And when it does date, it seems to me to do so in much 
the same way and for the same reasons as do the more jejune pas- 
sages in the writers I have named. And Leacock’s greatest failure, his 
failure to complete himself as a writer which Mr Davies has gone 
into at some length in the more extended essay he contributed to the 
recent collection called Our Living Heritage, suggests as a relation— 
or, perhaps better, as a parallel—not Twain or Dickens but O. Henry. 
No doubt it is not a parallel that could be pushed very far. Nev erthe- 
less, pushing it some distance might be illuminating. 

At any rate, if one wants to establish connections for Leacock I 
would suggest that America is the place to look. For the second most 
obvious thing to emerge from the comparison in which I have 
become involved is that Canadian writing can most easily be grasped 
and oriented, most readily be mapped and, in a sense, ‘discovered’ 
through American literature. Taken as they stand, the three other 
books in the New Canadian Library—Frederick Philip Grove’s col- 
lection of essays Over Prairie Trails, and the novels As for Me and 
My House and Such is My Beloved by Sinclair Ross and Morley 
Callaghan—seem to exist as isolated pieces without much meaningful 
relation to each other or to any other Canadian work. But place these 
writers in the larger context of North American writing and their 
work begins to fall into place. Their aims and method at once become 
more definable, and so do their strengths and weaknesses. 

An example of what I have in mind might be put this way. One 
of the problems that have traditionally plagued and fascinated Ameri- 
can writers is that of emotional isolation or frigidity with its con- 
sequent destruction or wasting of life. Richard Chase, in the book 
I mentioned earlier, writes: “Apparently nothing appears to our 
American novelists to be more terrible than to have become isolated 
or to have fallen victim to a cold, abstract hatred of life—nor, we 
must admit, does any doom call forth more spontaneous admiration 
or require more arduous repudiation.’ Now surely it is precisely this 
theme that haunts the work of Grove and Ross. The most striking 
thing about Over Prairie Trails and As for Me and My House alike 


is the absence of human sympathy and the terrible feelings of isola- 
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tion that give them their peculiarly chilling tone. Naturally, on 
would hardly expect Grove’s accounts of his trips through one of the 
more desolate parts of Manitoba to be crowded with lovable chara. 
ters, but the sense of isolation in his book is far more than jug 
physical. Nothing is clearer than the hostility he feels for the fey 
people he does meet (outside of a wife and daughter who are merel 
extensions of himself) and the hostility he expects in return. It is a 
surprising that Grove could state in this book one form of the 
problem I have touched on—that absorption in the self and its dreams 
may mean that ‘life slips by unlived’. As for Ross’s novel, the spiritual 
and emotional isolation of the narrator and her husband from the 
prairie town where they live and, for most of the story, from each 
other, is so oppressive, their ‘cold, abstract hatred’ of the townspeople 
so violent as nearly to destroy the book. ‘And yet you feel no 
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sympathy,’ writes the narrator of her fellow-citizens in the midst of 
the drought, ‘somehow can’t be on their side.’ Exactly. And in both 
these books it is the need to fill the void left by this absence of 
sympathy, at times an absence of almost every emotion, that accounts 
for the plethora of observed and recorded detail’ commented on by 
Roy Daniells in his introduction to As for Me and My House. As 
Mark Twain noted long ago, ‘it is easier to manufacture seven facts 
than one emotion’. 

Now I do not claim that one must have read through American 
literature in order to recognize this theme in Grove and Ross. But I 
am prepared to argue that such an approach helps us to see it more 
clearly, to get our bearings on it, so to speak. And I should think 
that anyone wishing to define more closely the nature and extent 
of its role in the work of the Canadians would find it useful to go 
at them through such roughly analogous writers (to confine myself 
to the Sagamore series) as Frank Norris and Wallace Stegner. 
Certainly no-one will deny that something similar would be helpful 
with Morley Callaghan’s Such is My Beloved, since the author 
himself has more than once made clear his American affiliations. 

Let me say once more that | am not talking about ‘influences’ or 
suggesting that Canadian writing is, or must be, derivative. The 
point is simply that there are and must always be very close connec- 
tions between Canadian and American writing and it seems un- 
reasonable not to take advantage of the more developed condition 
of the second in exploring and perhaps even in creating the first. 
That is why I suspect McClelland and Stewart, who are the Canadian 
distributors for Sagamore as well as the publishers of the New 
Canadian Library, may be performing a greater service to their public 
with the American Century Series jog with their own list. 


Marchette Chute. SHAKESPEARE OF Lonpon. Dent (Dutton Every- 
man Paperbacks). 398 pp. $1.75 

Cleveland Amory. THE Proper Bostonians. Dent (Dutton Every- 
man Paperbacks). 382 pp. $1.75 

Van Wyck Brooks. THe Frowerinc oF New Enc anp.. Dent 
(Dutton Everyman Paperbacks). 564 pp. $2.15 

Luigi Pirandello. Naxep Masks. Dent (Dutton Everyman Paper- 
backs). 386 pp. $1.75 
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Wallace Stegner. THe Bic Rock Canpy Mountain. McClelig| 
and Stewart (Sagamore Press). 564 pp. $2.15 Vs 


Frank Norris. THe Ocropus. McClelland and Stewart (Sagal | x 
Press). 454 pp. $2.15 

Mark Twain. Lire on THE Mississippi. McClelland and Stew, le? 
(Sagamore Press). 342 pp. $1.60 \ 

Jack London. Tue [Ron Heme McClelland and Stewart (Sagamor 
Press). 304 pp. $1.60 \s 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. THe Autocrat OF THE BREAKFAST Tagyy = 
McClelland and Stewart (Sagamore Press). 292 pp. $1.60 5 wt 

Frederick Philip Grove. Over Prarrme Traits. McClelland ani | 
Stewart (New Canadian Library). 146 pp. $1.00 L 

Morley Callaghan. Sucu Is My Betovep. McClelland and Stewar 
(New Canadian Library). 144 pp. $1.00 

Stephen Leacock. Lrrerary Lapses. McClelland and Stewart (Ney | 
Canadian Library). 146 pp. $1.00 

Sinclair Ross. As For Me anp My House. McClelland and Steway 
(New Canadian Library). 146 pp. $1.00 

Richard Chase. Tut AMeErican Novet Ano Its Traprtion. Double | I 
day Anchor Books. 266 pp. $1.10 
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THE LIVING NOVEL. 
sium edited by Granville Hicks 
Brett-Macmillan (The Macmillan 
Company, New York). 230 pp. $4.00. 
Someone announced (once again ) that 
the novel is dead, and the critic 
Granville Hicks persuaded ten Ameri- 
can novelists to issue their denials. 
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A BIT OFF THE MAP anp orHerR 
stories. Angus Wilson. British Book 
Service (Secker & Warburg). 194 pp: 
$3.00. 
Eight stories by Angus Wilson means 
eight nails hit squarely on their heads. 
Compared with earlier examples, these 
have a higher polish (just possibly 
related to the fact that some first 
appeared in the New Yorker) and a 
shade more kindliness. Perhaps that 
is why this book is less effective than 
say) The Wrong Set. For the first 
time the Angus Wilson short story 


looks as if it might be settling into 
Dari Geebtens a formula. To be sure, in the title 
story and in ‘More Friend than 
Lodger’ the author almost equals Joyce 
Cary in the convincing impersonation 





A collection of drawings 


by RONALD SEARLE of his narrators—a moronic youth 
with text by his wife, — to get inside a group of Out 
KAYE WEBB siders, and a wife putting the best 


7 face on a ludicrously misjudged adul 

$4.50 tery. But good as it all is, one is left 

dissatished, hoping that he will tem 

MICHAEL JOSEPH LTD porarily drop the short story and fulfil 

the promise of Anglo-Saxon Attitudes 
with another large-scale novel. 





Contributors 


RincueT is the pseudonym of Dr Philippe Panneton, who is at 
present the Canadian Ambassador to Portugal. Dr Panneton is the 
author of several books, including a collection of short stories and 
the novel Trente Arpents which was published in an English trans- 
lation as Thirty Acres in 1940 by the Macmillan Company. Morna 
Scorr STODDART, who translated ‘The Heritage’, lives in Toronto, 
and her translations of work from French Canada have been pub- 
lished in several magazines and broadcast by the csc. 


Laurence Hype, who did the scratchboard drawing for “The Heri- 
tage’ and also illustrated George Whalley’s “The Legend of John 
Hornby’ in our last issue, lives in Montreal. He has illustrated 


several books for children 


F. E. SpansHotr was educated at Oxford and has been living in 
Canada for a number of years. He is a member of the Department 
of Philosophy in Victoria College, Toronto. 
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Mary McAtprine works for the Vancouver Sun and recently 
turned from England where she was a reporter on the London D 
Express. She has written programs for ‘csc Wednesday Nj oh 
and ‘Mrs Rankin’ was broadcast two years ago on ‘Anthology’, 


Louis pE NivervitLe was born in Montreal, worked in the gp 
service in Ottawa, and is now with the csc Graphics Department 
Toronto. He is twenty-three, and a few weeks ago the new Gall 
Contemporary Art in Toronto showed the first exhibition of his we 


NatHan CouEN is the well-known Toronto drama critic and ¢h 
man of the television and radio program ‘Fighting Words’, 
interview with Mordecai Richler appeared in our second issue, 
Lronarp CouEn’s impressive first book Let Us Compare Mythology 
was published two years ago. He lives in Montreal, and the pogq 
in this issue will appear in a new collection of his poetry to beg 
lished soon by Contact Press. 

Joun SuTHERLAND’s poem to E. J. Pratt was published in Que 
Quarterly shortly before Mr Sutherland’s untimely death, and it 
reprinted with the permission of the editor of that magazine. A. J.) 
SMITH is editing the forthcoming Oxford Book of Canadian Ve 


and a new edition of his The Book of Canadian Poetry has recer 


appeared. Murpo MacKinnon teaches English at the University 
Western Ontario and contributes frequently to various journals 
the csc. The poet Lours Dupex is editor of the lively new magazin 
of poetry and criticism Delta. 


Ronatp Bates teaches English at the University of Western Ontag 
His poetry has been published in a number of Canadian magazin 
Diana Go.psporoucn’s essay on Leningrad was a feature of ¢ 
Summer issue. 

BeatricE Corrican is a member of the Department of Itali 
Spanish and Portuguese at the University of Toronto, and the tram 
lator and editor of Curious Annals: New Documents Relating 
Browning’s Roman Murder Story. 

F. R. Scorr, the well-known Montreal poet, recently edited 1 
A. J. M. Smith the anthology of satirical verse The Blasted Pine, 


Rosert McCormack wrote a review of reprint books for our Autu 
issue. 
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